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SKETCHES OF CASTLE WILLIAM. 
[Mlaftrated with a Plate, exhibiting a North View of that Fortrefs. ] 


Ts island upon which the 
Castle stands, is situate in 
Boston harbor, and from Foster’s 
wharf bears 5. E, by E. distance 
from town two miles ‘one quar- 
ter and half quarter, though com- 
monly reckoned at three’ miles; 
containing Near upon twenty acres 
af good land, if the mince 
is taken at high water mark. At 
a very early period after the first 
settlement of Massachusetts, asmall 
fort was erected by, maintained 
from, and garrisoned with Dor- 
chestér people, agreeable to the 
best information from respectable 
authority. Jn the reign of King 
William and Queen Mary, it was 
honored with the name of Cas- 
tLe WILL1aM, either by express 
orders from the crown, or asa pro- 
vincial compliment to his then 
Majesty, who furnished consider- 
able towards the building a new 
Citadel, with four bastions; for 
many years known by the names 
of the Elizabeth—the Rose—the 
Crown—and Royal Batteries—- 
which mounted twenty-four rine 


pounders, twelye, 24’s, four, 42's» 


and eighteen. 32’s,-—-the heaviesb 
metal opening against the ship 
Ofeber, 17096. 





channel. In the year 1747, an- 
other Battery was erected on 

East Hill, called Shirley’s Battery 
the guns of which consisted of all 
42 pounders; and were a present 
to the colony from George the 2d. 
of iblessed- memory. One ‘ma- 
gazine heing deemed insufficient 
for the reception of military stores, 
another was some time afterwards 
built—and a third added during 
the administration of Governor 
Shirley ; who also, in:the year 
1753, erected commodious bar- 
racks, 360 feet in length, twestories 
high, two rooms abreast, and 48 
apertments below stairs, calculated 
for the lodgement of 1000 men-— 
though the garrison seldom con- 
sisted of more than 50 commis~ 
sioned, non-commissioned, rank 
and file, who, in times of secu- 
rity, had easy duty to guard ninety 
pieces of cannon, the total mount- 
ed. When the memorable Port 
Bill took place, there were 700 
barrels of powder, upar: the island, 
which the. British removed on 
board a store ship the siugust fol 
lowing: : And upon the r6th of 
March, 1776, they blew up the 
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broke off the trunions, spiked up 
the guns, burnt all the buildings, 
carried off the stores, and left 
scarcely. any thing except a,heap 
qi rums. . The Commonwealth 
began to rebuild almost immedi- 
ately after the departure of the 
English; and a new battery. was 
speedily erected, near upon the 
spot where Shirley’s battery once 
stood, which, running from thence 
to the north part of the island, fac - 
ing the..channel, opens. twenty- 
one 32’s, three g’s, and thirteen 
42's, having to the west 13 salut- 
ing pieces, eleven of which are 
g's. During the late contest, this 
place was chiefly garrisoned by 
militia, and detachments from the 
state traim of artillery: At preserit 
there:is ‘one Captain Lieutenant, 
gne first: Ligutenant, second Lieu- 
tenant aad Gunner; on¢ Chaplain, 
and: .63 » non«cominissioned: and 
privates ; the latterof whom quar- 
ter in arow of barracks under'the: 
hill, and the former in:a-ednveni- 
ent house allotted for the purpose. 
Besides these necessary accommo-; 
dations, may be mentioned a build- 
ing on the nill, commonly termed 
the Governor’s House; a; row of 
barracks untenantable ; arweli se- 
cured. magazine; a large provost; 
and a nail-maker’s. shop, capaci- 
ous cnough tor so hands tocwork 
in. At present about that number 
is employed ;: these are vulgarly 
called Castle Birds, moother lan- 
guage Convicts, who, being found 
guilty of petty crimes, are sentenc- 
ect to live atthe public expence for 
avertain term of years, according 
to the nature of their guilt: net 
every applicant is admitted to this 
fortunate retreat, for:such it may 
be: esteemed,: as all the-nails they 
nuke amount but to a trivialsam 
above the prime: cost of the rods, 
and the state is left sponsor forthe 
provision, clothing, tools, and fir. 
uxg of notorious villains, who conte 


on the children of their father, and 
59 off giants in wickedness, 

A countryman, from the for 
midable, appearange of the Gest, 
might supposé it'tombe impregna- 
ble, which by no means can be ad- 
mitted, in case of invasion. Go- 
vernor’s island most certainly com- 
mands itarid Dorchester heights 
might be occupied without tear- 
ing this fortress, and lay Boston in 
asies. And were these two places 
put in-a--feneible state, -we-might 
abandon the present works, and 
no hostile power could reap any 
material advantage from possessing 
them.) In addition, a slight bom- 
bardment from Thompson’s and 
Speétacle islands, would silence 
the bravest garrison; whereas Go- 
vernor’s island has nothing to dread 
excepting ofrom Apple island, 
which ‘cannot be covered by’ thé 
enemies’ shipping ; ‘and a-foft in 
the first mentioned position, would 
secure Noddle’s island, and,  sip- 
ported by another on Dorchester- 
point, "etfectually drive any body 
of troops from: Castle island, ‘or 
oblige them to abandon the town 
of Boston. 

The following are signals made’ 
use fiat the Castle, by'day and 
night, viz.» Paws 

Fora ship in sight—a blue flag 
on the upper staff. © For a snow 
+a union flag.’ For a brigantine 
—a blue pendant. For two top- 
sail'yessels—two flags. For three 
top-sail vessels—a pendant and two 
flags, the pendant uppermost. For 
more than three top-sail vessels 
—two flags ‘and a pendant, the 
pendant lowermost. If twenty or 


more top-sail vessels appear,’ the 


large blue ‘flag is to be hoisted up- 
perindst, the pegdant next, and the 
union lowermost: if they are dis- 
covered'to béepFrench “vessels, St. 
George’s Ensign is to be hoisted. 
——Signals in“the night. Upon 

discovering 
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discovering ap enemy in the night, 
the alarm is to be given at, Nan- 
tasket, by fring one cannon and 
three rockets successively; and if 
the same signal is not repeated at 
the Castle in six mibutes, the fir- 
ing and throwing of rockets are to 
be repeated every six minutes.— 
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If an alarm is to be general in the 
night, then the Beacon is to be ar- 
ed at Boston, and expresses sent 
into the country, to fire ocher bea- 
cons there.—No signals, are made 
for sloops or schooners. 


May, 1789. Sd 
[ Mas:. Mag. 





BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES OF THOMAS WORLIDGE. 


HOMAS WORLIDGE, a 

, painter, much admired for 

his designs, was settled at Bath for 

some time, where he met with 

that encouragement, which induc- 

éd-him, at length, to try the effect 

of his. talents in the metropolis, 

that mart, where genius, sooner or 

later, finds a reward, if not an ade- 

quate one, fot its exertions. It is 

with concern, that cannot gratify 

a laudable curiosity, in\ ascertain- 
ing the place of his birth, or in giv- 
ing any account of his education, 
or where he first commenced the 
cateer of an ingenious profession. 
At Bath, however, he married 

8 young woman, then extremely 
beautiful, the daughter of a person 
who kept a toy-shop there, by 
whom he had two fine boys, who 
wereeducated at Bruges. This ée- 
male was very ingenious, and 
caught a love for the art, which she 
prattised with some success after 
his decease, aided by the reputa- 
tion of her connection with him. 
Her works were chiefly confined 
to portraits, and copies from her 
husband’ drawings. The king 
of Denmark noticed her perform- 
ances, when he was in Eng- 
land, but I have heard her say, 
left the kingdom. without giving 
ber those pecuniary acknow ledge- 


ments which she had sanguinely - 


expected. Genius, indeed, seem- 
€d to pervade the house; for there 
Was an old Italian footman, who 
Was very ambitious of exhibiting 


some. designs which; as might be 
expected, displayed much redun- 
dancy of fancy, with a very small 
proportion of taste. 

Of our painter’s relations, there 
were only two that were remark- 
able: one of them an officer in 
the Spanish service, a very gen- 
teel man; and the other a biind 
gentleman, »whose chief amuse- 
ment was the theatre. The ear 
was gratified, thougli there was no 
eye to receive entertainment. 

Covent Garden, which has at- 
tracted so many men of distin- 
guished talents, was the place where 
this artist first exhibited his pro- 
duétions, about the year 1743, 
when painting,met with very small, 
if any, encouragement in this 
country. The limners, as they 
were then called, were employed 
now and then to take the likeness 
of some beloved female, or some 
distinguished chara¢ter; but nei- 
ther tie mythologist, poet, or his- 
torian, thought of calling in the 
aid of English painters. Through 
all these difficulties Mr. Worlidge 
passed, with here and there a pa- 
tron. Had he, indeed, thought 
proper to confine himself to por- 
traits, he would have been more 
successful than any since his time. 
‘Phe very countenance, the air,’ 
and every minute circumstance ot 
the attire, were taken oit upon his 
canvass with the utmost exactness. 
Who could ever look upon his 
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out reading the character of that 
resolute and hardy monarch? But 
his best, because drawn from na- 
ture, were himself and his wife in 


crayons ; a full length of her in oil. 


Mr. Ashley,* his wife and son, 
and a Mrs. Gaywood, their bar- 
keeper. These last were wrought 
by the pencil of gratitude, for he 
was greatly indebted to Mr. Ash- 
ley, for various services he ren- 
dered him. The dining-room of 
that gentleman was filled with se- 
veral of his best pictures, and might, 
indeed, without impropriety, have 
been called his exhibition; for 
he was allowed, whenever he had 
completed any great design, to 


. hang it up there tor public inspec- 


tion, which frequently answered the 
end. Iremember, among others, 
seeing a Christ taking down from 
the cross. Buttothis walk, how- 
ever, our designer could not con- 
fine himself, for his inventive fa- 
culty was ever at work, which 
brought forth those etchings that 
have been so justly admired, and 
were, in his day, quite unequalled. 

It was not always gain that in- 
duced him to employ his talents; 
for he has been known, with a po- 
ker, to design heads of various 
sorts with inimitable skill. Seve- 
ral of these were to be seen, not 
long since, in a room at the Lon- 
don Punch-House, on Ludgate 
Hill. He seems, indeed, to have 
been far from an idle man, because 
innumerable were the engravings 
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from his designs: as the statue of 
Cicero, dedicated to lord Pomfret, 
and several copies fromRembrandt, 
There was hardly, indeed, any 
person of notoriety, who escaped 
his pencil ; as Mary Squires, Eli. 
zabeth Canning, and the celebrat. 
ed Kitty Fisher. But, probably, 
there was no single picture which 
has such powers of genius display- 
ed in it as a view of the theatre at 
Oxford, at the installation of the 
Earl of Westmoreland. Innumer- 
able are the figures in it; yet 
hardly two alike. For my own 
part, I gaze upon it frequently, 
and always with fresh pleasure. 
The building itself is nicely hit 
off; every one seems in his pro- 
per place; and though there is a 
great multitude, there is no con- 
fusion. But the singularity of it 
is, that in the groupe below, he has 
contrived to introduce himself 
looking at the rest, and has given 
himself so much room, that, he ap- 
pears to very greatadvantage. He 
might be pardoned for his vanity 
in introducing it, because he wasa 
handsome lusty man, witha coun- 
tenance indicating cheerfulness 
and vivacity. He was always 
said to be a very agreeable cor- 
panion. I remember being intro- 
duced to him when I was a boy, 
and much gratified with the ngtice 
he took of me, having even then 
conceived very highly of his pow- 
ers, his perfomances being so fre- 
quently seen by me. ‘The mere 

portrait 


* He was a native of Northampton, and the fchool fellow of the very learned 


Door Gill. 


He fettled in London as a wholefale dealer in cheefe ; but this occu- 


pation not fuiting his turn, he opened a houfe on Ludgate Hill, for felling punch 
ata reduced price, which would have been greatly produ@ive, had he not contracted 
a tafte for litigation, which involved him in many tedious and expenfive law-fuitse 
He married, in the year 1720, a very worthy woman, the daughter of a Mr. Jofeph 
Harris, a refpectable weaver in Spittlefields, who laid the firft ftone in Spittlefields 
church, being church-warden in 1723. He was an intelligent, cheerful man, Xs 
tremely well verfed in the hittory and laws of his country, and lodked upon by thofe 
that knew him belt to be intimately acquainted with every remarkable tranfaction in 
the hiftory of London. His houfe was reforted to by feveral perfons eminent for thei# 


parts, as Hefiod Cooke, Doétor Nugent, and Hogarth, &c. Dryden Leach, the 
celebrated printer, once rodefor him. He died in 1774, univerfally regretted 
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it did not suffice for him, 

when he was left to himself. One 
of his productions is the figure of 
gman in a waistcoat, in a distille- 
, managing the liquors, with all 
proper utensils about him, and 
a full view of the place. It was 
done for one Corbey, a servant 
(though, as it afterwards proved, 
not a very grateful one) of his 
fiend Mr. Ashley. Having re- 
sided in Covent Garden for some 
years, he removed toa house in 
Grest Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
inn Fields, which had been built 
by Inigo Jones, and was then the 
property of the celebrated Carte- 
ret Webb, esq. whose widow after- 
wards married capt. Beaver, of 
Farnham, in Surrey, who had a 
brother, a brave man, killed at the 
Havanna. Here was completed 
adesign, which at the time attraét- 
edthe attention of the scholar, the 
antiquarian, the man of virtue. 
This was a collection of gems, 
beautifully and neatly engraved 
(making allowances for the im- 
provement in the arts since) in 
two volumes quarto, published by 
subscription. To this work was 
prefixed a pleasing explanation of 
some parts; but, for some cause 
or other, not the whole. I can 
speak to the first volume, which I 
repeatedly saw. It consisted of en- 
gfavings from the most curious 


599 
foreign cabinets. The subjects 
are chiefly mythological. -With 


the head of Medusa I was much 
struck: at a small distance, her 
head seemed adorned with the 
most beautiful ringlets, but, ona 
nearer approach, they were found 
to be large snakes dexterously en- 
twined. This work was much 
patronized at first, and, I believe, 
it went through a second edition ; 
but I have not heard any thing of 
it for some years past, more mo- 
dern works having engaged the 
public attention. For this I am 
the more concerned, as it appear- 
ed a performance calculated to 
form a taste for mythological read- 
ing, which may be said to lay a 
foundation for ancient history, the 
importance of which is too obvi- 
ous to be disputed. About this 
time Grimaldi was his pupil, of 
whom it is sufficient to say, that he 
has done no disgrace to his master 
in one pleasing walk of painting. 
At length, this lover of the arts 
was obliged to surrender his lite 
into the hands of his Maker, about 
his 60th year, in 1768. His wi- 
dow afterwards married, first Mr. 
Ashley, junior, and then, on his 
decease, a Mr. Robinson. Had 
Worlidge lived a few years later, 
his merit would undoubtedly have 
met with a more adequate return. 
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SONGS OF THE NEGROES IN MADAGASCAR. 


[Tranflated from a curious work, ‘The Chanfons Madagaffes,” publifhed in Paris, 
in 1787, by the Chevalier de Porney. ] 


I. 

HO is the king of this land? 
¥ —Ampanani.—Where is 
he?— In the royal house.—Lead 
me to him.—Comest thou with 
open palm, or with thy fist clench- 
td?—I come as a friend.—Thou 

Mayest enter. 
Health to the chief Ampanani! 
—White man, I return my salu- 


tation, and prepare to harbor thee. 
What seekest thou?—I come to 
see this land.—Thy steps and thy 
looks are free. Butthe sun is dy- 
ing: it is the hour for the even- 
ing meal. My slaves, lay a mat 
upon the ground and cover it with 
soft leaves of the banyan-tree.—— 
Set on the rice, the milk, and the 
ripe fruit. Come Nelahi. T he 

fairest 
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fairest of my daughters shall wait 
upon the stranger, while her sisters 
enliven our repast by their dances 
and their sonys. : 

Lovely Nelahi lead’the stranger 
to the neighboring hut. Spread 
his mat upon the floor, and shower 
upon it loose leaves. ‘Then let fall 
the floating garment from thy loins, 
and gaze upon. 'the ‘eyes of our 
zuest. Ifhelook upon thee with 
Sonpidig if his hand seek for thine, 
and draw thee gently toward him; 
then sit thee down upon his knees, 
_ nor return till day-light permit thee 
to read upon his face the grateful 
smile of remembered enjoyment: 





TI. 

‘ WHO dareth to call Ampanani 
to combat? He grasps his bone 
pointed zagay, and strides across 
the plain. His son steps by his 
side, as the young palm-tree on 
the hill. Ye storm-winds, ‘spare 
the young palm-tree onthe hill. 

The foes are many. Ampana- 
niseeketh but one; and hath found 
him. Chief of our foes, great is 
thy praise. “Thy zagav is red with 
the blood of our king: it flows 
not in vain. 

Ampanani never bled unreveng- 
ed. The mightier blow of his 
strength has stretched thee on the 
ground. Filed is thy despairing 
host; but death stalks behind them 
to their home, and triwmph.-hurls 
his toreli upon their dwellings. 
Their town is a heap of ashes. 

The conjueror returns at lci- 
sure, driving before him the low- 
ing herds, the fettered captives, 
and the wailing women. Simple 
children, ye smile and have a mas- 


ter! 
If. 

Ampanani. MY son is fallen in 

fight. Weep my friends, for the 


son of your chief! “Let us carry the 
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corse to the inclosure where dwell 
the dead. High is the wall about 
it, and crowned with skulls of the 
horned ox. Let no one look over 
into the dwelling of the dead, 
They are easy to anger, hard to 
soothe,and their vengeance is cruel: 
Weep for my son. ! 

Men. No more shall the blood 
of the foe smoke red upon hisarm, 

Women. No more shall his lips 
kiss other lips. 

Men. ‘The fruits ripen no longer 
for him. | 

Women. His arm reclines no 
longer on the bosom of his be: 
loved. 

Men. Now shail he not sing 
of his joys inthe shade of the tufts 
ed tree. , 

Women. Now shall he not say 
to his beloved at night, we will be 
happy once more. 

Ampanant. Ye have bewailed 
my son long enough. . Let sorrow 
make room for joy, lest to-mor- 
row we go where he is gone. 


ete 


IV. 

PUT not your trust in the 
whites, men of the shore. In the 
time of our fathers, they came out 
of the sea. We shewed them lands 
where they, might rear their huts; 
where their wives might sow and 
might reap. We said to them, be 
just, be good, be our brothers. 

The whites promised fairly. 
We let them make bairks about 
their town, and circle it with their 
fiery weapons. When they had 
got a strong hold, they sent priests 
among.us to talk of a new go; 
and to bid us obev Him and them. 
We said, we will die rather than 
be slaves to the whites and to thelr 


god. Wefought against theirtaun- 


der and their lightning. We fell 
month after month by thousands; 
but we exterminated all the whites. 
Put no trust in them any more. 

" «Other 
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'Otherwhites, and mightier, have 
come fromr the sea, and hung a sy 
fag pow the shore; ‘but our ; $ 
gere angry. ‘The rains, and the 
thunder, and the hot winds went 
among them, and these who died 
not are fed, We yet live free, 
Put no! your trust in the whites, 
men of the shore. 


Vv. 
Ampanani. LOVELY captive, 
what is thy mare’? 
‘ Faitah, Tarn called Vainah. 
Ampanani. Vainah, ‘thou art 
beautiful as the first beam of the 





morting. But why hangs the tear | 


on thy long eye-lashes? 
” Vainah. King, {had «lover. 
‘ Aipanani. Where is he? 
’ Fainah, Perhaps Ke perishedin. 
thy battle; perhaps he found safe- 
ty infighit, | 
sages Be he fallen or fled, 
I will be thy lover. abst 
Faingh, O, king, take pity of 
the'téars that-wet thy feet! ” 
* Amfanan. What wilt thiow? © 
* Fainah, The unhappy one !v3 
kissed my eye-lids; he f 
ny lips; ‘he has slept upon my 
hosom ; he dwells ia my’ heart’ 
Hothing can tear him from it. 
_Ampanani. Take up the veil, 
and cover thy young charms. “| 
Fainah.’Aliow me to seek hit 
among the Slain, or among the fu- 
gitives. : 


Ampanani. Go, lovely Vainahe: 


ahah py 
Petish the wretch that-would snatch 
a kiss Iningled with tears. 





aaa r 
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ZANHAR and Niane thade 
the World. Zanhar we pray, not 


to thee + wherefore pray to a good 
God? 1142 Nae PE , 

r itis Niang whom wé have 
Wappease.  O, Niang! thou spi- 


Mor might, ‘roll ‘not thy thunders 
ver our heads ;. bid: nat the sea 
1 overstep Its limits; spare the 


has’ kissed’ 


f VIII. 


git 
green fruits; wither not the rite 
in its flower; oper not the wor 
of our women onthe unlucky days 
in order to force the mother’ to 
drown her offspring, the hope of 
her old age, O, Niang! undo not 
all the benefits of Zanhar. Thou 
reignést over the wicked,’ are they 
not enow? Tormeht 10 longet 
the good. 
_— 

VII. 

IT is sweet to lie'down, during 
the heat, beneath a leafy tree, -a- 
waiting the coolness of the even 
ing gale. >" Naas 

_ Draw nigh, ye women. | While 
T Tie beneath the leafy tree, let me 
heir the slow words of song. Let 
me hear the‘song of the maiden 
when’ she braids the mat of rushes, 
or when’ sitting by the*riee, she 
drives away the hungry birds. | 
‘ MY soul’ is bathed in’ song. 
Your dance ‘is sweet to me as @ 
kiss. “Soft’ be the, sound’ of your 
voices; slow your gestures and 
vour’ steps; let, them image the 
‘melting of pigasure. . 

The pales of evening awake, 
The moon begins to gleam through 
the branches on the mountain-tep. 
Go and prepare the repast, 

X\ 





O! DO’ not’draz me to the 
shore; do not sel] me to the white 
men. Let me not leave for ever 
the dear land of my home. My 
mother, did I not suck at thy bo~ 
som? Am I not the first fruit.ot 
thy bbve? What have I done; ‘1 
1 should desérv# to be a slave ? i 
have comforted thy, age. For thee 
I have stubbed the soils for-thee t 
chered the fiat; for thee I 
1to gripe at the river-fish, 
I have covered thee from the chill- 
dews of the night. | fhave catried 
fhce at ool to risky shades. i 
ging flies from 

the 


have g 
have darec 


have driven tie stl 
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the couch of ..thy sleep. O, my 
mother! what will thou do with- 
out me? Willtheprice of my hard 
doom buy thee another daughter, ? 
Thou wilt perish for want, un- 


watched .in the sickness of age: 


and J shall grieve that I am not by 
il 


to help thee. Mother, mother, se 
not thy only child. 
IX. 

WHERE art thou lovely Ya- 
oona?. The king is awaked. He 
has stretched out his hand to ca- 
ress thy beauties. He finds thee 
not. Where art thou guilty Ya- 
oona? | 

In the arms of a new lover, 
thou art rapt in delight. Cling, 
cling, to thy joys while thou may- 
est; for these are the last of thy 
life. ‘Terrible is the: wrath of the 
king. 

Guards, bring hither Yaoona, 
and the youth who is feasting on 
her embraces. They are come 
naked, and in bonds. Fear has 
not wolly quenched the pleasure 
that swain in their looks. 

Traitor! take up that zagay and 
fell thy mistress tothe earth. The 
youth shudders: he draws back, 
he covers his eyes with his hand. 

The tender Yaoona beheld him 
with looks sweeter than the honey 
of spring, wherein love shane 
through her tears. 

_The furious king snatches up 


the heavy zagay, and hurls it with 
might. Yaoona is struck—she tot. 
ters—her lovely eyes close—the 
last sigh opens her stiffening |j 

The lover shrieks with horror, 
It was his cry of death. Another 
zagay _has pierced his side. He 
falls upon the’ corse of Yaoona. 

Sleep together henceforth, ye 
unfortunate: sleep in peace inthe 
silence of the tomb. 





X, 

TERRIBLE Niang, why dost 
thou open my womb on an un- 
lucky day? 

How sweet is the mother’s smile 
when she leans over her new born 
child! How cruel the hour when 
she must cast. him into the. flood, 
and take away the life of her first- 
born! Innocent creature—the da 
which thou seest is unhappy ; it 
entails woe upon. my future life. 
If I spare thee, ugliness shall wi- 
ther thy cheek ; burning feversshall 
scorch thy veins: thou shalt grow 
up in suffering. The juice of the 


‘orange shall not be refreshing to 


thy lip; the hamattan shall blast 
the rice of thy planting; the fish 
shall shun thy nets, the kiss of thy 
mistress shall be cold and uncheer- 
ing; impotence shall pursue thee 
to her arms. Die, my son, die 
once for all, to escape a thousand 
deaths. Niang—cruel necessity! 
Niang—terrible Niang! 





ANECDOTE OF CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


HARLES the Fifth had ta- 
ken great pains to make his 
subjects hold the same opinions 
in religious matters as he professed 
to do. To effect this, he fought 
many battles, ruined many coun- 
tries, and destroyed many persons. 
He was not convinced of the futili- 
ty of his attempt, till a short time 


before he died. He retired to the 
convent of St. Just, in Estrema- 
dura, where he amused himself 
with studying the mechanism oi 
clocks and watches. “ Alas!” said 
he, * I can never get two watches 
to go. exactly together; and how 
could I pretend to set the minds ot 
mankind precisely to my own+” 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ELEPHANT. 


F all the creatures that have 
hitherto been taken into the 
service of man, the Elephant is pre- 
eminent in the size and strength 
of his body, and inferior to none 
insagacity and obedience. 

From time immemorial this ani- 
mal has been employed either for 
the purposes of labor, of war, or 
of ostentatious parade; to increase 
the grandeur of eastern princes, 
extend their power, or inlarge their 
dominions. 

The Elephant isa native of Asia 
and Africa, and is not to be found 
in its natural state either in Europe 
or America. From the river Se- 
negal to the Cape of Good Hope, 
they are met with in great num- 
bers. In this extensive region, as 
they are more numerous than in 
any other part of the world, so are 
they less fearful of man. ‘The sa- 
vage inhabitants of this dreary 
country, instead of attempting to 
subdue this powerful animal, and 
render it subservient to their ne- 
cessities, seem desirous only of a- 
voiding its fury. 

Sparman says, that in the coun- 
try near the Cape they are some- 
times seen in large herds, consist- 
ing of many hundreds; and thinks 
it probable, that.in the more re- 
mote and unfrequented parts of that 
vastcountry they are still more nu- 
merous. 

They are frequently hunted by 
the colonists at the Cape, who are 


' very expert in shooting them, and 


make great advantage of their teeth. 
The largest teeth weigh an hundxed 
and fifty Dutch pounds, and are 
sold to the governor for as many 
guilders; so that a man may earn 
three hundred guilders at one shot. 
It is not therefore to be wondexed 
at, that a traftic so lucrative should 
teinpt the hunter to run great risks. 
Ofober, 1796. 


In approaching this animal, great 
care must be taken to steal upon 
him unperceived. If the Elephant 
discover his enemy near, he rushes 
out, and endeavors to kill him. 
One of these hunters being out 
upon a plain, under the shelter of 
a few scattered thorn trees, thought 
he could be able to advance near 
enough to shoot.an Elephant that 
was at a little distance trom him; 
but he was discovered, pursued, 
and overtaken by the animal, which 
laid hold of him with his trunk, and 
beat him instantly to death, 

The height of the Elephant at the 
Cape is from twelve to fifteen feet. 
The female is less than the male, 
and her tusks do not grow to such 
a size. | 

In proportion to the size of the 
Elephant, his eyes are very small; 
but they are lively, brilliant, and 
capable of great expression. He 
turns them slowly, and with gen- 
tleness, towards his master. When 
he speaks, the animal regards him 
with an eye of mildness and atten- 
tion.—His ears are very large, atid 
much longer, in proportion to his 
body, than those of the ass: They 
lie flat on the head, and are com- 
monly pendulous; but he can raise 
and move them with great facility, 
and frequently uses them as a fan 
to cool himself, or defend his eyes 
from dust and inse¢éts.—His hear- 
ing is likewise remarkably fine; for 
he delights in the sound of musical 
instruments, and moves in cadence 
to the trumpet and tabor,—There 
are four grinders in each jaw, 
closely united together; forming, 
with the jaw-bone, one hard and 
compact body. Oue of these grin- 
ders sometimes measures nine 
inches. broad, .and weighs four 
pounds and.a half.—The texture 
of the skin is uneven, wrinkled, 
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514 
and knotty; full of deep fissures, 
nearly resembling the bark of an 
old oak tree; which rua in all di- 
rections over its surface. Ft is of 
a tawny colour, inclining to ci- 
fron. In the fissures there are some 
bristly hairs, which are also thinly 
scattered over the body.—T he legs 
resemble massy columns, of fifteen 
or eighteen inches diameter, and 
from five to six feet high.—The 
foot is short, and divided into five 
wes, covered with the skin, so as 
not to be visible. To eachtoe there 
is affixed a nail or hoof, of a horny 
substance. 

The most remarkable feature of 
the Elephant is his trank or pro- 
boscis, which is composed of mem- 
branes, nerves and muscles. It is 
koth an organ of feeling and of mo- 
tion. The animal cannot only 
move and bend it, but cancontraét, 
lengthen, and turn it in every di- 
rection. The extremity of the 
trunk terminates in a protuberance, 
which stretches out on the upper 
side in the form of a finger, and 
possesses in a great degree the nice- 
néss and dexterity of that useful 
m@mber. It is equally flexible, 
and as capable of laying hold of ob- 
jects as the fingers of aman. He 
lifts from the ground the smallest 
piece of money; he seleéts herbs 
and flowers, and picks them up one 
by one; he unties the knots of 
ropes, opens and:shuts gates, &c. 
With his trunk he grasps any body 
which it isapplied to, so firmly, that 
no force can tear it from his gripe. 

Of all the mstruments which 
Nature has so liberally bestowed 
on her most favorite produétions, 
the trunk of the Elephant is per- 
haps the most complete and admi- 
rable. Ray says, it is divided into 
three partitions or chambers; two 
of which run in spiral direétionsand 
the other in a right line.” It is eight 
feet long in.an Elephant of 14 feet 
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high, and¢ive feetin circumference 
at the thickest part. The nostrilsare 
situated at the extremity ; through 
which it draws in water byastio: 
suétion, either for the purpose of 
quenching its thirst, or of washing 
and cooling itself, which it fre. 
quently does, by taking up a large 
quantity; part of which it carries 
to its mouth, and drinks; and by 
elévating the trunk, allows the re- 
mainder to run over every part of 
its body. 

Roots, herbs, leaves, and ten 
der wood, are the ordinary food of 
the Elephant. He does not rumi- 
nate, and has but one stomach: 
This want, however, is amply 
supplied by the magnitude and 
length of his intestines, and parti- 
cularly of the colon, which is frorn 
fifteen to twenty feet in length, and 
two or three in diameter. When 
one of them discovers a plentiful 
pasture, he calls to the others, and 
invites them to partake. As they 
require a great quantity of forage, 
they frequently change their pas- 
ture, and do incredible damage 
whenever they happen to stray in- 
to cultivated ground. From the 
weight of their bodies and the size 
of their feet, they destroy much 
more than they use for food.—The 
Indians and negroes use every 
artifice to prevent the approach of 
these unwelcome visitants, making 
loud noises, , and kindling fires 
round their habitations; but in 
spite of all their precautions, the 
Elephants often break through their 
fences, destroy their whole har- 
vest, and overturn their huts, It 
is not éasy to separate them: They 
generally aét in concert, whether 

ey attack, march, or fly. _ 

The ordinary walk of the Ele- 
phantis not quicker than that of x 
horse; but when pushed, he as- 
sumes a kind of ambling pace, 


which in fleetness is equal toa et 
- Pp. 
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lop. He goes forward with case 
and celerity; but it is with great 
dificulty, that he. turns himself 
round; and that not without taking 
a pretty large circuit. It is gene- 
rally in naxrow and hollow places 
that the negroes attack him, and 
cut off his tail, which chey value 
aboveevery other part of his bedy, 
He swims well, and is of great. 
use in carrying great quantities ox 
baggage over large rivers. When 
swimming, he. raises his long trunk 
above the surface of the water far 
the sake of respiration, eyery o- 
ther part of his body being below : 
In this manner several of. these a- 
niraals swim together, and steer 
their course without danger of run- 
ning foul of eachother... .....,, 
nthe Elephant, when tamed, .is 
gentle, obedient, and docile: pa- 
uent of labor, it submits to the 
Most toilsome drudgery; and so 
atteatiye to the commands of its 
overnor, that a word ora look 
is sufficient to stimulate it to the 
most. violent exertions. Its at- 
tachment to its keeper is so great, 
that it caresses him with its trunk, 
and frequently. will obey no, other 
master: it knows his voice, and 
can distinguish the tone of com- 
mand, of anger, or of approbati- 
on; and regulates its actions ac- 
cordingly: it receives his orders 
with attention, and executes them 
With eagerness, but without pre- 
cipitation. Ali its motions are.or- 
derly,and seem to correspond with 
the dignity of its appearance, be- 
IN¢ grave, majestic, and cautious. 
It kneels down for the accommo- 
dation of those who. would mopnt 
om. its back,.and with its, pliant 
trunk even assists ther to. ascend. 
It suffers itself to be harnessed, and 
seems to haye a,pleasurein:the fiz 
hery of its trappings. It is.used 
Mi Grawing chariots, waggons, and 
Yarious Kinds of machines. One 
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of them will perform with ease the 
work of many horses... 

The conductor of the Elephant 
is usually mounted on its neck; 
and makes. use.of a rod of iran, 
sharp at the end, and hooked, with 
which he urges the animal forward, 
by pricking its head, ears, or 
muzzle: but in general a word 
from the keeper is sufficient to en- 
courage this intelligent creature to 
proceed on. its way, or perform 
the task assigned to it.—Ia India, 
where they. were once employed 
in lauaching ships, ome of them 
was directed to force alarge vessel 
loto the water; which proving su- 
perior to his strength, the master, 
in an angry tone, cried out, ‘ ‘Take 
away that lazy, beast, and bring 
another in its place.’ The poor 
animal instantly redoubled its of; 
forts, fractured its skull, and died 
upon the spot. 

The Indians, from very early 
periods, have employed E.lsphants 
in their wars: Porus opposed the 
passage of Alexander ovex the Hy- 
daspes with. eighty-five of them, 
M. de Buffon imagines, that it 
was some of the Elephants takea 
by that monarch, and afterwa 
transported ipto Greece, which 
were employed by Pyrrhus agatast 
the Romans.—Sinee the inventien 
of fire-arms, the Elephant has been 
of little use in deciding the con- 
tests, of hostile nations; fer, being 
terrified with, the flash of the pow- 
der, and the report that imme- 
diately succeeds, cshey are, soon 
threwa into confusion, and then 
become dangerous to their em- 
ployers;— They jare, now chiefly 
used forthe .pusposes of labor or 
magnifivent, parade. 


The, Ladian , princes, in their 
travels, are attpuded by hundreds 
of these animals: some are em- 
ployed.to.coayey the ladies which 
seraglio, in datticed 
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516 
cages made for that purpose, and 


covered with branches of trees; 
whilst others transport immense 
quantities of baggage, with which 
the sovereigns of ‘the East are al- 
ways accompanied in theirmarches 
from one place to another. They 
are likewise made use of as the 
dreadful instruments of execut- 
ing condemned criminals—a task 
which they perform with great 
dexterity. Atthe word of com- 
mand, they break the limbs of the 
criminal with their trunks; they 
sometimes trample him to death, or 
impale him on their enormous 
tusks, just as they are direéted by 
their more barbarous keeper. 

It is a singular circumstance in 
the history of this extraordinary a- 
nimal, that, ina state of subjecti- 
on, it is unalterably barren; and, 
though it has been reduced under 
the dominion of man for ages, it 
has never been known to breed,— 
as if it had a proper sense of its de- 
graded condition, and obstinate- 
ty refused to increase the pride and 
power of its conqueror by propa- 
gating a race of slaves. It there- 
fe ollows, that of all the nu- 
merous bands of Elephants that are 
trained to service, there is not one 
that has not been originally wild, 
nor one that has not been forced 
into a state of subjection. To 
recruit, therefore, the numbers 
that are unavoidably consumed by 
disease, accident, or age, the east-. 
ern princes are obliged every year 
to send into the forests, and use 
various methods to procure fresh 
supplies. 

The manner of taking, taming, 
and rendering these animals sub- 
missive, is curious, and well. de- 
serves a place in the history of the 
Elephant. In the midst of a forest 
abounding with Elephants, a large 
piece of ground is marked out, and 
surrounded with strong palisades, 
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interwoven with branches of trees: 

one end of the inclosure is nar. 

row; from which it widens ora. 

dually, so as to take ‘in a great 

extent of country. Several thou- 

sand men are employed upon the 

occasion, whe place themselves in 

such a manner as to prevent the 

wild Elephants from making their 

escape: They kindle large fires 

at certain distances, and make a 

dreadful noise with drums and va- 

rious kinds of discordant instru- 

ments, calculated for the purpose 

of stunning and terrifying the poor 

animals; whilst another party, 

consisting of some thousands, with 

the assistance of tame female Ele- 
phants, trained for the purpose, 
drive the wild Elephants slowly to- 
wards the great opening of the in- 
closure, the whole train of hunters 
closing in after them, shouting, 
and making a great noise, till'they 
are driven by insensible degrees 
into the narrow part of the inclo- 
sure, through which there is an 
Opening into a smaller space, 
strongly fenced in, and guarded on 
all sides. As soon as one of the 
Elephants enters this strait, a 
strong bar closes the passage from 
behind, and he finds himself com- 
pletely environed, On the top of 
this narrow passage some of the 
huntsmen stand with goads in their 
hands, urging the creature forward 
to the end of the passage, where 
there is an opening just wide e- 
nough to let him pass. He isnow 
received into the custody of two 
females, who stand on each side 
of him, and press him into the 
service: If he be likely to prove 
refractory, they begin to disci- 
pline him with their trunks, till he 
is reduced to obedience, and suf- 
fers himself to be led to a tree, 
where he’ is bound by the leg with 
stout*thongs, made of untanned 
elk or buck skin. The tame Ele- 
phants 
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phants are then led back to the in- 
closure; and the others are made 
to submit ia the same manner. 
They are all suffered to remain fast 
tothe trees for several days. At- 
tendants are placed by the side of 
‘achanimal, who supply him with 
food by little and ‘little, till he is 
brought by degrees to be sensible 
of kindness and caresses, and al- 
lows himself tobe led to the stable. 
Inthe space of fourteen days his 


‘absolute submission is completed. 


During that time, he is fed daily 
with cocoa-nut léaves, and ‘led 
once a day to the water by the tame 
ones. He becomes accustomed 
to the voice of his keeper, and at 
lst quietly resigns his prodigious 
powers to the domi ‘on and ser- 
vice of man. 3 

The time of gestation of the E- 
lephant is hitherto but imperfeétly 
known: Aristotle says, it goes 
two years with young; which is 
the more likely, as the season of 
desire in the male returns but once 
The female pro- 
duces one young at atime. The 


young Elephants are said to suck ’ 


with their trunk; the teats of the 
female being situated between its 
fore legs. 

The Elephant is thirty years in 
arriving at its full growth; and is 
said to live, though in a state of 
captivity, to the age of an hundred 
and twenty or an hundred and 
thirty years: in a state of unre- 


strained freedom, it is Supposed to » 


live much longer. 

The Elephant will drink wine, 
and is fond of spirituous liquors. 
By shewing him a vessel filled with 
arrack, he is induced to exert the 
greatest efforts, and perform the 
Most painful tasks, in hopes of re- 
ceiving it as the reward of'his la- 
bor. To disappoint him is dan- 
gerous, as he seldom fails to be 
revenged. The following instance 






of the Elephant. 
is given as a fact, and deserves to 
be recorded :—An Elephant, dis- 
appointed of ‘its reward, out of 
revenge killed his cornac or. ge~ 
vernor. The man’s wife, 
who beheld the dreadful scene, took 
her two intants, and threw them at 
the feet of the entaged animal, 
saying, ‘ Since you shave slain my 
husband, take my life also, as well 
as that ot my children.’ ‘The Ele- 
phant instantly stopped, relented, 
and, as if stung with remorse, took 
the eldest boy in its trunk, placed 
him on its neck, adopted him for 
its cornac, and would never allow 
any other person to mount it. 

This animal seems to know 
when it is mocked, and never fails 
toretaliate accordingly. Apainter 
wished to draw one in an unusual 
attitude, with its trunk elevated, 
and its mouth opon. In order to 
induce the Elephant to exhibit to 
more advantage, a person was em- 
ployed to throw fruit into its 
mouth, who sometimes deceived 
it by only making an offer of doing 
so, and retaining the fruit in his 
hand. Enraged at this kind of 
treatment, and, as it should seem, 
cuessing the painter to be the cause, 
it ejected a quantity of water from 
its trunk, which spoiled his paper, 
and prevented him from proceed- 
ing in his work. 

We might quote many other 
facts equally curious and interest- 
ing: those we have ‘already re- 
cited are sufficient to shew, that 
the Eiephant is possessed of in- 
stinctive faculties superior to those 
of any other animal. We must, 
at the same time, admire the ad-. 
mirable order of that dispensation, 
which, to an animal of such une- 
qualled powers, has added a dis- 

osition so mild and tractable. 
What révages might we not expect 
from the prodigious strength of 


the Elephant, combined with the 
fierceness 
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fierceness and rapacity of the Ti- 
er! 
' ‘We cannot close our account of 
the Elephant, without taking some 
notice of the teeth of that animal, 
which have ber.s so frequently 
found in a fossil state in various 
parts of the world. Some years 
ago, two great grinding-teeth, 
and part of thetusk of an Elephant 
were discovered, at the depth of 
forty-two yards, in a lead mine, 
in Flintshire, lying in a bed of 
gravel: the grinders were almost 
as perfect as if they had been just 
takea from the living animal; the 
tusk was much decayed, and very 
soft.—Near the banks of many ri- 
vers in Siberia, large tusks and 
tecth have been frequently dug up, 
which were formerly attributed to 
a creature called the Mammouth ; 
but they are now universally be- 
lieved to have belonged to the Ele- 
phant. The molares or grinders 
are perfectly the same with those 
of the present race; but both they 
and the tusks are much larger: 
some of the latter have been known 
to weigh four hundred pounds; 
and grinders, of the weight of 
twenty-four pounds, have not un- 
frequently been discovered. One 
of these was taken from a skeleton 
of the same head in which the 
tusks were found: and the ivory 
of the latter was in every respect 
the same as that generally known, 
and made use of for the purposes 
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of useful and ornamental warks: 
we cannot deny our assent to: the 
opinion of these who suppose them 
to have beea once parts of the ani- 
mal we have just described. 
Tusks of a prodigious size, teeth, 
jaw-bones, thigh-bones, and ver. 
tabra, have likewise been fre- 
quently found on the banks of the 
river Ohio, in America, -five or 
six feet beneath the surface.. Some 
of the tusks are near seven feet 
long; one foot nine inches, in cir- 
cumference at the base, and one 
foot near the point. They differ 
from those of the Elephant, in hay- 
ing a larger twist or spiral curve 
towards the small end. There is 
a still greater ditference in the form 
of the grinders, which are made 
like those of a carnivorous animal, 
not flat and ribbed transversely on 
their surface, like those of an Ele- 
phant, but furnished with a double 
row of high and conic projections, 
as if intended to masticate, not 
grind, their food.—Specimens of 
these teeth and bones are deposited 
in the British Museum, that of the 
Royal Society, and in the cabinet 
of the late ingenious Dr. Hunter. 
—T hese fossil bones are also found 
in Peru, and in the Brazils —As 
yet, the living animal has evaded 
the search of the curious naturalist; 
but it is not improbable, that it may 
exist in some of those remote parts 
of that vast continent, yet unpene- 
trated by Europeans. 





THE MAID OF SWITZERLAND. 
(Continued from p. 494, and concluded. ] 


“ Y means of that singular in- 
. B cident which introduced 
the to you, I became sensible of 
the cruel sacrifice I had made of 
my liberty tothe contemptible mo- 
tives of interested ambition. On 
the first sight of my lovely cousin 
my whole soul was devoted to her, 





and enchanted with the irresistible 
and unaffected simplicity of her 
character, and that air of ingenu- 
cusness and candor she possesses, 
the artless and bewitching graces 
of her person, as far removed frem 
the coarseness of the rustic as from 
the affected delicacy and false re- 

finement 
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fnement of the fine lady. ‘Thus 
charmed, I involuntarily gave my- 
self upto a passion as pure as It 
was tender. Lost in the pleasing 
labyrinth of love, was not sen- 
gible of my error till I kad inad- 
yertently betrayed myself to Julia; 
and that knowledge, instcad of dis- 
sleasing, seemed to inspire her with 
favorable sentiments for me. I 
could not, fiowever, conquer my- 
self so far as to disclose to Julia 
immediately my situation: my 
heart, fondly enamoured, impru- 
dently indulged itself in the rap- 
turous pleasure of a reciprocal as- 
sirance of love. Too late; my 
heart smote me for the perfidy f[ 
had unwittingly committed. In a 
paroxysm of anguish and despair I 
hastened to communicate to you 
my unfortunate situation, and the 
resolution I had formed, of flying 
forever from the presence of my 
too-lovely cousin. Neither could 
Tleave you, dear madam, without 
first deprecating your just resent- 
meht for the injury I have done 
you, though unintentionally. Im- 
pressed with contrition, I intreat 
your forgivéness of an involuntary 
fault: and if the sense of my mi- 
sery can soften your resentment, 
be assured’ it is as great as my pas- 
sion is hopeless.” 

rosa arid perplexed, Ma- 
dame deClemengis, on Valmont’s 
ceasing, remained for some mo- 
Ment’s silent; recovering, how- 
ever, “ Valmont,” said she, “ I 
Can sooner pardon your promising 
to love my daughter, so circum- 
stanced, than your disingenuity in 
concealing it thus long. Though 
both are indefensible, the one is 
certainly more excuseable than the 
other, inasmuch as our passions ar€ 
hot always in our own power; but 
honor ought ever to control ouf 
conduét.” And ——~” “T sev,” 


tried Valmont, despondingly in- 
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terrupting her, “ I see it isin vain: 
to hope for your pardon: farewell 
then, madam, and believe me, the 
thought of having given you pain 
is as afPictive as the severity of that 
fate which deprives me of happi- 
ness for ever.” 

Affected by his last words, and 
the grief expressed in his Counté~ 
nance, Madame de Clemengis re- 
called him as he was leaving her, 
with the most earnest assurances 
of her total forgetfulness of every 
a that had passed, with one 
condition only, “ Nevertoattempt 
a clandestine correspondence with 
his cousin;” to which he solemnly 
consenting, she embraced him ten- 
derly, and having already taken 
leave of Julia, he instantly left the 
house ina state of mind bettér im“ 
agined than described. 

How strong were the emotions 
of Julia, on being made acquainted 
with Valmont’s situation! wound- 
ed to the soul, she endeavored to 
appear composed and indifferent. 
MadamedeClemengis sawthrough, 
but pardoned the natural finesse, 
and perceived, with concern, how 
deeply she was affected by the’ 
telligence. The truth was, she fel 
it as a disappointment herself. 
Finding a disorder she had had 
from her youth increase daily to an 
alarming height, so as to threaten a 
speedy dissolution, she felt a thou- 
sand anxieties for the fate of her 
daughter, when death should de- 
prive her of her only protector— 
having fondly flattered herself that 
the predileétion Valmont had dis- 
covered, might have produced an 
union, which would have relieved 
her of part of the solicitude she felt 
at the thought of leaving her. But 
now the image of Julia’s unprotect - 
ed and friendless state perpetually 
presented itself. Sheardently wished 
fo secure her some protector, wher 
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beauty as one of maturer years. 
His father, the Marquis, she re- 
collected, though of a cold and 
haughty character, had ever ex- 

ressed the greatest. regard for his 
broshér, and for several years, in 
hisletters, continually solicited him 
to return to the world. But the 
constancy with which Monsier de 
Clemengis adhered to his solitude, 
caused a coolness which time rather 
increased than diminished; and at 
hisdeath ail conneétion seemed lost. 
Madame de Clemengis imagined, 
however, the orphan remains of 
one so nearly related, must interest 
him, in spite of any former pique 
he might still retain, And who 
could more properly become the 
guardian of Julia than her uncle, 
a man of rankand honor? Con- 
vinced of this, she hesitated not, 
but instantly wrote to Valmont, re- 
guesting him to inform his father 


of the uncertain state of her health, 


to interest him to honor with 
his protection his orphan niece. 
Thistask performed, her mind be- 
came easier, and she endeavored to 
dissipate the gloom her total loss of 
health had spread on Julia. 

In a little time, when she began 
to expect an answer from Valmont, 
she wassurprised withhis presence. 
Valmont exclaimed: ‘ My dear 
madam, how has your letter afflict- 
ed me! After acquainting my fa- 
ther with the contents, impatient 
to see you, I hastened hither. But, 
good heavens! you are even worse 
than your letter made me imagine.” 
** Valmont,” said she, “ I am con- 


vinced [ shall not be long here; , 


but do not acquaint Julia with my. 
apprehensions; already oppressed 
with sorrow, to be informed of the 
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day rendered more probable. Her 
confidence in the honor of Valmont 
remained unshaken; yet he, in the 
eye of the world, did not seem so 
proper a guardian to youth and 


truth would reduce her to despair, 
Let us then prepare her for the 
event by degrees.” 

Valmont now informed her his 
father would be happy to receive 
and protect his niece; and that, 
lmpatient to see her, he would 
have accompanied him to Switzer- 
land, had not his attendance at 
court obliged him to remain in 
Paris. At this moment Julia en- 
tered: Valmont advanced to salute 
her; but how was his susceptible 
heart wounded by the sight of her 
wan aid melancholy countenance! 
After tontinuing some weeks with 
them, during which Madame de 
Clemengis suffered under the most 
cruel disorder, with a patience and 
resolution that would have done 
honor to the most stoical contem- 
ner of pain, Valmont saw, with 
grief, how nearly her end approach- 
ed. Sensible of it herself, she one 
morning desired them to draw near 
her bed: ** My dear children,” said 
she, embracing them, “ convinced 
that I shall shortly leave you, I 
wish to say a few words ere death 
snatches me from the sight of ob- 
jects so dear to my heart. Julia, 
my dear Julia, regard the last desires 
of your mother: let me see you ex- 
ert that reason you are possessed of, 
to combat your sorrow at this se- 
paration: recolleét, it will not be 
forever: we thall surely meet again 
never more to part. Why then 
this unavailing grief at the dispen- 
sations of providence, to which all 
must submit? Rouse, then, that 
noble soul you are possessed of, to 
vanquish the despair that over- 
whelms you.” . Julia, whose grief 
was unutterable, remained silent. 
“ Valmont,” continued Madame 
de Clemengis, “ I know you love 
my daughter: she regards you too 
with tenderness—Since fate has 
placed an insuperable bar to your 
union, be a brother to her; Julia 
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will love you with the affection of 


asister. I believe your honor in-, 


violate; may it ever remain so! 
And if you should for an instant 
deviate from those principles you 
at present possess, let the remem 
brance of the confidence f repose 
in you now, preserve, you in the 
line of rectitude.” Valmont threw 
himself on his knees; ** How your 
words affliét, yet charm me! may 
I never forfeit the favorable opi- 
nion,or the treasure you bequeath 
me, by becoming unworthy of ei- 
ther, Oh, Julia!” he continued, 
taking her hand,and embracing it 
with eagerness, “ since cruel for- 
tunedenies me the happiness of be- 
coming your husband, let me em- 
brace the title of your . brother. 
With transport I assume the pre- 
cious character; and heaven be 
witness of the fidelity with which 
I shall preform the fraternal part.”’ 

Madame de~ Clemengis. now 

owing faint, desired to be left a+ 
ri ab could not be prevailed 
onto leave her, but sat by her bed, 
the image of silent woe, watching 
with payaful anxiety every emotion. 
of.her mother. Some days elaps- 
ed, when, with the most. perfect 
tesignation—the most acute suf- 
ferings, Madame de Clemengis 
breathed her last.. For.some mo- 
ments.Julia was. not sensible of 
her less; but when she; discovered 
the truth, she uttered the most pierc- 
ing cries, and throwing: herself on 
the body, would not be separated 
from it, 

Jnvain did Valmont endeavor 
'0. console her—in vain. did -he 
strive te assuage her grief; she re- 
gated him not; -but, deaf to: the 
voice of consolation, listened tono- 
thing but her despair, By degrees, 
however, he drew her from the abr 
Je of her sorrow; he soothed her 
grief, by participating it, and min- 
gled his tears with her’s, In time 

Ofober, 1796. 
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she became more composed. . Pere 
ceiving her melancholy was not 
likely to be soon dissipated, in a 
pace where every object reminded 
er of her loss, he hastened her de- 
parture, alledging, his father was 
impatient for his return, Julia, 
having no just objection to make, 
mildly acquiesced ; but parted with 
the fondest regret from her native 
fields, wherein she had spent the 
blissful hours of early youth; nor 
could she refrain from casting “4 
lingering look,” as they journeyed 
along, on that romantic spot that 
now formed ‘the tomb of her pa-+ 
rents. Valmont endeavored to 
draw her attention from objects too 
interesting to her sensibility, by 
describing to her Paris, and the 
manners of the Parisians, She 
listened with the utmost sweetness 
and complacency to his descrip- 
tion. His remarks pleased and ine 
terested her. . She found herself a- 
mused by. his. conversation, and 
part of her former vivacity return- 
ed. Valmont was delighted with 
so favorable a change, and flattered 
himself her spirits would in ash 
time be wholly restored, Or 
their arrival..at Paris,, she was. ime 
mediately introduced. to the, Mar- 
quis. He received her withpolite- 
ness and respeét;, but the, natural 
coldness and hauteur of his temper 
prevented his expressing either ten- 
derness or affection at the sight of 
so near.a relation, Already dey 
pressed-in her mind, this chilling 
interview almost psd her, 
By no means happy at the thoughts 
of living with 4 yo of the: A 
quis’s disposition, she rejoiced at 
his proposing to her, some time al- 
ter her arrival, boarding in a con- 
vent, as the most dligib e situation 
for a young woman withaut female 
protectors. As nothing could be 
more agreeable to her inclinations, 


than sucha proposal, she gladly 
- acceded 
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acceded to it; and in a short time 
was placed in one of the’most re- 
spcctable convents in Paris. “Val- 
mont was by no means pleased 
with this arrangement, apprehen- 
sive, from the melancholy Julia 
still retained, she might beinduced 
to think of taking the veil; dread- 
ing a resolution that wpuld for- 
ever deprive him of all hope of be- 
ing united to her, the distant idea 
of which he still fondly cherished. 
His fears were not groundless— 
Julia, pleased with the respeét and 
attention the’ lady abbess and the 
nuns paid her, and ‘charmed with 
their bland andplacid manners, lis- 
tened with eager pleasure to the 
flattering piéture they drew of the 
po and happiness of a monastic 
ife, exempt trorn the cares ard 
anxieties of the world. © Retire- 
ment and repose were the only bles- 
sings she now coveted, and ths on- 
ly Sein that now pleased her 
melancholy imagination. Though 
not unexpected, yet Valmont was 
driven to despair, on’ being assured 
of her design; to’ dissuade’ her 
ffom her resolution he found im- 
possible, though he’ employed all 
the rhetoric of a lover, joined to 
the influence of a‘brother. Not 
insensible to his ardent ¢onjura- 
tions, nor unmoved by: his’ tender 
intreaties, yet he could nog prevail 
on her to alter her purpose. ‘ Pos- 
sessed with a desire of ending her 
days inthe convent, she closed her 
ears, and guarded her heart from 
the power of Valmont’s persua- 
sioas, with a caution and reserve 
that deeply wounded him. 
‘Hopeless of changing her deter- 
mination, he left her’ almost dis- 
traéted. Several times lie was on 
the point of soliciting his father to 
use his influence to disswade her 
from her resolve: but he knew 
that father too well, not to be fear- 
ful he would be more disposed to 


encourage, than disapprove an ine 
clination that would ease hin of 
all farther solicitude. The agita~ 
tion of his mind, occasioned by the 
fear of not being able to prevent 
a step he could not bear to think 
of, threw him into a fever that en- 
dangered“his life. Julia had al- 
ready entered her. noviciates: but 
as the tire approached, When she 
must mike her profession, ‘she 
found her resolution relax.'. Val- 
mont’s grief was ever before ‘her 
eyes: his tender affection, hiscon- 
stant and honorable passion, aiid 
the despair that overwhelined him, 
were images that continually pre- 
sented themselves. How then 
were they strengthened, when ‘in- 
formed he was ill, and that his life 
was, despaired of? A thousand 
times did she repent-of her rash- 
ness; and; had mot pride withheld 
her, would instantly have declined 
taking the veil, to have’ ‘restored 
Valmont to health. 

"Fhe Marquis was soon madeac- 
quainted with the situation of his 
son’s heart, as he frequently, in his 
delirium, called on the name of Ju- 
lia; and uttered such exclamations, 
as fully informed those around 
him how passionately ‘he adored 
her. ‘Ankious for the life of an 
only bon;-and fearing, as Valmont 
ardently wished to see her,.any 0p- 
position might increase’ his disor- 
der, the Marquis sent a messenger 
to Julia, to request her presence 
immediately. She instantly obey- 
ed the summons, and flew to’ the 
chamber of her lover. ‘Thoug! 
the fever had not yet left him, and 
he was still delirious, he knew her 
on her entrance: and this proof of 
het ‘regard appeared to have more 
efficacy in calming his distemper 
ed} mind, than all the’skill of the 
physicians. 

From the constant care andat- 


tention of Julia, and the see foi 
will 
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with which she administered. his 
medicines—for he would receive 
them from no hand but her’s—he 
goon discovered favorable symp- 
toms. His fever in a short time a- 
pated, and left only the weakness 
ysual in such cases. Julia now 
thought of returning tothe convent, 
but was prevailed on to defer her 
design, is the Marquis joined his 
jntreaties to those of his son, to in- 
duce her to stay; nor would the 
latter suffer her to depart, till-he 
had gained her promise to lay a- 
side all thoughts of taking the 
vows. Julia had been some time 
in the convent after her return, 
without having heard from either 
the Marquis or Valmont. Anx- 
jous to know what could occasion 
this unusual neglect, and fearing 
she knew not what, she waited 
with impatience for some intelli- 
gence; when, one morning, Val- 
mont appeared at the grate, habit- 
ed in deep mourning: she hastily 
inquired if the Marquis was well? 
Guessing at the cause of her alarm 
by the question, he informed her 
it was not his father for whom he 
wore sable, but Madame de Val- 
mont, whose sudden death was oc- 
casioned by the fright and ill treat- 
ment she received from robbers 
who attacked her carriage as she 
was returning late, or rather early, 


- from an assembly where: she. had 


spent the night. “And now Ju- 
lia,” continued Valmont, “ since 
Fate has removed every obstacle, 
you will not surely refuse to be- 
come mine, nor, by delay, longer 
deprive me of the happiness I have 
so long languished for !” 

Julia, confused and astonished at 
the surprisiig intelligence, for some 
time could make no answer; ‘but, 
recovering herself, with some con- 
fusion she replied; Though pro- 
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vidence had so unforeseenly re- 
moved one obstacle, she did not see 
they were the nearer being unit- 
ed; for there still remained ano- 
ther; “ your father, lam perstad-" 
ed, will never give his consent to 
our marriage, and without that we’ 
can never be united. ‘Valmont 
you cannot doubt my affection; 
but-—” Affeétion !” reiterated 
he, “no, Julia, you never joved 
me, or you could not thus, with 
cold and idle scruples, oppose an 
union to which heaven now seems 
favorable. As to my father, hav- 
ing once sacrificed my happiness 
to his authority, he surely cannot 
expect another offering to his ca- 
price.” “ Valmont,” returned Ju- 
lia, “ youdo me wrong: my cold 
scruples, as you are pleased toterm 
them, are not so unreasonable as 
you imagine: but the cruel doubts 
you entertain, groundless as un+ 
just, I know not hew to pardon. 
I own and assent to what you say 
on thetyranny of your father: yet 
I still think he has a claim to your 
respect, if not to your obedience : 
and the compliment of asking his 
consent is surely due.” Valitbnt 
intreated Julia’s pardon, for the 
impetuosity of histemper ; and as- 
sented to the propriety of inform- 
ing his father, which, on leaving 
her, he immediately did. The 
Marquis knowing he could nolon- 
ger expect the blind submission to 
his authority he had sent ex- 
pected, replied, with his usual sang 
froid and indifference, “ he might 

do as he thought proper.” Hap- 

py that his wishes were not oppos- 

ed, he hastened to claim the hand 

of his Julia, to whom, on the expi- 

ration of his mourning, he was u- 

nited in the festive bands of Hy- 

men, whose rosy fetters they still 

wear with ease and pleasure. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS of 
NANTUCKET. 


[From ‘ Letters from an American Farmer.’ ] 


HE moral conduét, prejudi- 

ces, and customs of a people 

who live two thirds of their time at 
sea, must naturally be very different 
from those of their neighbers, who 
live by cultivating the earth. That 
long abstemiousness to which the 
former are exposed, the breathing of 
saline ai, the frequent repetitions 
of dangers, the boldnessacquired in 
surmounting them, the very im- 
pulse of the winds, to which they 
are exposed —all these, one would 
imagine, must lead them, when 
on shore, to no small desire of ine- 
briation, and a more eager pursuit 
of those pleasures, of which they 
have been so long deprived, and 
which they must soon forego,— 
‘There are many appetites that may 
be gratified on shore, even by the 
poorest man, but which must re- 
main unsatisfied at sea. Yet, not- 
withstanding the powerful effects 
of all these causes, I observed here, 
at the return of their fleets, no ma- 
terial irregularities; no tumultuous 
drinking assemblies: whereas, in 
our continental towns, the thought- 
less seaman indulges himself in the 
coarsest pleasures; and, vainly 
thinking that a week of debauchery 
can compensate for months of ab- 
stinence, foolishly lavishes, in afew 
«ays of intoxication, the fruits of 
half a year’s labor, On the contra- 
ry, all was peace here, and a gene- 
ral decency prevailed throughout; 
the reason, I believe, is, thatalmost 
every body here is married, for they 
get wives very young; and the 
iit of returning to their fami- 
ies absorbs every other desire — 
The motives that lead them to the 
sea are very different from those of 
most other sea-faring men; it is 
neither idleness nor profligacy that 





sends them to that elements it isa 
settled plan of life,a well-founded 
hope of earning a livelihood; itis 
because their soil is bad, that they 
are early initiated tothis profession; 
and were they to stay at home, what 
could they do? The sea, therefore, 
becomes to them a kind of patrimo- 
ny; they go to whaling with as 
much pleasure and tranquil indif- 
ference, with as strong an expecta- 
tion of success, as a landmanun- 
dertakes to clear a piece of swamp. 
The first is obliged to advance his 
time and labor to procure oilon the 
susface of the sea; the second ad- 
vancesthe same, to procure himself 


grass from grounds that produc- - 


ed nothing before but hassocks and 
bogs. Among those who do not 
use the sea, I observed the same 
calm appearance as among the in- 
habitants on the continent: herel 
found, without gloom, a decorum 


and reserve so natural to them, that ° 


I thought myself in Philadelphia. 

At my landing I was cordially 
received by those to whom I was 
recommended,and treated with un- 
affected hospitality by such others 
with whom I became acquainted; 
and I can tell you, that it is impos- 
sible for any traveller to dwell here 
one month, without knowing the 
heads of the principal families.— 
Wherever I went, I found a sim- 
plicity of diétion and manners, ra- 
ther more primitive and rigid than 
I expeéted; and I soon perceived 
that it proceeded from their seclud- 
ed situation, which has prevented 
them from mixing with others. It 
is, therefore, easy to conceive how 
they have retained every degree of 
peculiarity for which this sect was 
iormerly distinguished. Never was 
a bee-hive more faithfully oer: 
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ed in gathering wax, bee-bread and 
honey, frora all the neighboring 


fields, than are the members of this 
society ; every one in the town fol- 
lows some particular occupation 
with great diligence, but without. 
that servility of labor which [ am 
informed prevails in Europe. The 
mechanic seemed to be descended 
from as good parentage, was as well 
dressed and fed, and held inas much 
estimation as those who employed 
him; they were once nearly relat- 
ed; their different degrees of prospe- 
rity is what has caused the various 
shades of their community.—But 
this accidental difference has intro- 
duced, as yet, neither arrogance nor 
pride on the one part, nor mean- 
nessand servility on the other, All 
their houses are neat, convenient, 
and comfortable ; some of them are 
filled with two families, for when 
the husbands are at sea, the wives 
require less house-room. They 
allabound with the most subsantial 
furniture, more valuable from its 
usefulness than from any ornamen- 
tal appearance. Wherever I went 
I found good cheer, a welcome re- 
ception; and after the second visit 
I felt myself as much at my ease as 
if I had been an old acquaintance 
ofthe family. They had as great 
plenty of every thing as if their is- 
land had been part of the golden 
quarter of Virginia(a valuable tract 
of land on Cape Charles): I could 
hardly persuade myself that I had 
quitted the adjacent continent, 
where every thing abounds, and 
that I was on a barren sand-bank, 
fertilized with whale oil only. “As 
their rural improvements are but 
trifling, and only of the useful 
Kind, and as the best of them are 
at a considerable distance from 
the town, I amused myself, for se- 
veral days, in conversing with the 
Most intelligent of the inhabitants 
9f both sexes,and making myselfac- 





quainted with the various branches 
of their industry; the different ob- 
jects of their trade; the nature of 
that sagacity which, deprived as 
they are of every necessary material, 
produce, &c. yet enables them to 
flourish, to live well, and sometimes 
to make considerable fortunes.— 
The whole is an enigma to be solv- 
ed only by coming to the: spot, 
and observing the national genius 
which the original founders 
brought with them, as well as their 
unwearied patience and persever- 
ance. They have all, trom the 
highest to the lowest, a singular 
keenness of judgment, .unassisted 
by any academical light; they all 
possess a large share of good sense, 
improved upon the experience of 
their fathers; and this is the surest 
and best guide to lead us through 
the path of life, because it ap- 
proaches nearest to the infallibi- 
lity of instinét. Shining talents 
and university knowledge would 
be entirely useless here, ny would 
be dangerous; it would pervert 
their plain judgment; it would 
lead them out of that useful path 
which is so well adapted to their 
situation: it would make them 
more adventurous, more presump- 
tuous, much less cautious, and 
therefore less successful. , 

It is pleasing to hear some of 
them tracing a father’s progress 
and their own, through the differ- 
ent vicissitudes of good and adverse 
fortune. I have often, by their fire 
sides, travelled with them the whole 
length of their career, from their 
earliest steps, from their first com~- 
mercial adventure, from the pos- 
session of a single whale-boat, up 
to that of a dozen large vessels! 
This does not imply, however, that 
every one who began with a whale- 
boat, has ascended to a like pitch 
of fortune; by no means; the same 


casuality, the same combination of 
i good 
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good and evil whichattends human’ 
affairs in every other part of the 
globe, prevails here: great pros- 
perity is not the lot of every man; 
but there are many and various 
gradations; iftheyall do not attain 
riches, they all attain an easy sub- 
sistence. Afterall, is it not better 
to be possessed of a single whale- 
boat, or a few sheep pastures; to 
live free and independent under the 
mildest government, in a healthy 
climate, ina land of charity and be- 
nevolence; than to be wretched as 
so many are in Europe, possessing 
nothing but their industry; tossed 
from one rough, wave to another; 
engaged either in the most servile 
labors for the smallest pittance, or 
fettered with the links of the most 
irksome dependence, even without 
the hopes of rising? 


The majority of those inferior 
hands which are employed in this 
fishéry, ‘many of the mechanics, 
such 'as coopers, smiths, ‘caulkers, 
carpenters, &c. who do not belong 
to the society of Friends, arePresby- 
terians, and originally came from 
the main. Those who are possessed 
of the greatest fortunes at present, 
belong tothe former’; ‘but they all 
began as simple whalemen: itis 
even looked upon as honorableand 
necessary fer the son of the wealth- 
lest man to serve an apprenticeship 
to the same bold, adventurous bu- 
siness which has enriched his fa- 
ther; they go several voyages} and 
these early excursions never fail to 
harden their constitutions, and in- 
troduce them to the knowledge of 
their future means of subsistenge. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PIOUS OLD MAN. 
{ Tranflated from the French. } 


7 \NE fine summer’s evening, 
fatigued with the heat of the 
day, I lett my cottage to breathe 
the fresh air. The radiant sun 
took its course into Thetis’s lap, 
and its shades, descending from the 
mountain tops, already spread 
themselves over the plain. 

Soon I lost sight ofthe hamlet in 
which dwelt, and of the thunder- 
ing forges, where, with affrighted 
eye, we see Vulcan’s sons, armed 
with long pincers, draw from the 
burning furnace the sparkling iron, 
which they plunge into the hissing 
spring. 

Tne shepherds were condudling 
from every part their numerous 
flocks, playing on their oaken pipes 
and reeds; the oxen with slow-pac- 
ed steps were returning from their 
daily labor. 

1 wandered in the country,where 
I only heard the distant sounds of 


heavy hammers with redoubled 
strokes falling on their resounding 
anvils. I insensibly’ advanced, 
and lost the ungrateful sound as I 
got farther off. How charming 1s 
solitude in a retreat we admire, 
where we can contemplate at ease! 
Wailst I continued my walk, I 
perceived. that night’s sable veil 
had: ‘covered the earth: far from 
alarmitig me, it became agreeable. 
Ah! how delicious is the view of 
a beautiful night ! 

‘The air was clear and serene— 
acloudless sky, covered with bright 
stars, embellished the azure dome. 
Luna arose and spread herself 
around, and added fresh charms to 
the rural scene. That likeness of 
day caused by her borrowed-light 
shining through the woods and cot- 
tages, inspires sweet melancholy. 
Ail nature reposes-—scarcely Is 


heard the murmuring of the ol 
ing 
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ling brook which waters the ena- 
melled mead. What a universal 
calm! This awful silence filled my 
soul with religious and noble sen-' 
timents. : 
I stopped near a smooth lake, 
bordered with willows and pop- 
lars, betwixt the branches of which 
appeared some scattered huts. By 
the means of the moon’s silver 
beams, with delight I contemplat- 
edon'the nobleness of the heaven- 
ly arch reflected in the stream; 
and the’ trees, which seemed to 
lengthen and fiee their leaves, 
agitated by the breath of the gen- 
tlezephyr, trembled and floated’ in 
e ian mitror of the stagnate 
[seated myself in a neighboring’ 
bower to refleét at leisure on ‘so 
many wonders:. there I delivered 
myself up to all the contemplation 
that 39 beautiful a.scene could jn- 
spire, when the sound.of a voice 
drew my soul from the enchant- 
ment in which it was plufeed..— 
That sound seemed to proceed ‘at 
a little distance off. I drew back, 
withouta noise, the thick braneliés, 
through which I perceived,inotafar 
oft, a’ venerable old man—his head 
almost bald~~his- face nable’.and 
serene—his floatiiig beard, whiten- 
éd by the length of ‘years, imprint- 
ed‘on each beholder a holy respect 
~he ‘was on his knees at the foot 
of an oak, whosd aged trunk still 
produced young  branches~—his 
eyes raised towards heaven, which 
he addressed with ardor. « I lis- 
tened in silence, and heard this no- 
ble and feeling prayer, which pro- 
ceeded from a heart full of the di- 
Vinity which it invoked, 
*O'Thou ‘of whom all nature 
manifests ‘with so much grandeur + 
the existence and infinite power, 
Father of mankind ! fromthe height 
of that sublime throne which’ is 
surrounded by innumerable choirs 
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of pure spirits, who are enliven- 


ed by thy love, are animated by’ 


thy dame, and’ wnceasingly céle-’ 
brate on their golden harps thy’ 
divine praises! deign a moment 
to hearken to a feeble mortal, and’ 
receive his homage. In the midst 
of the silence of night I raise my 
voice; I repair to adore that Eter- 
nal Creator which has drawn me 
fromnothing. Theuniverse, great 
God, is thy temple, ‘The solar 
ray, which enlightens the day, is 
thy image; the heaven,covered dur-" 
ing the night with sparkling stars, 
forms thy crown; the immense at~ 
mosphere is the dome of thy mag-' 
nificent- temple, where the inno- 
cent and pious man is the priest. 
O! how can’sensetess mortals for- 
get that universal and visible wis- 
dom which governs thé world 
with somuch splendor; the aspect 
of those radient. globes, which roll 
above the clouds; or those deep 
seas which encompass the earth 
and transport to diferent nations 
the treasures spread with so much 
profusion on its surface! How, 
surrounded by so many prodigies, 
can they forget the Author? 
* Blessed be thy supreme pow- 
er! who. hast’ given me birth in 
these fields, far from corrupted ci- 
ties, and hast never suffered my 
heart to possess pride and ambi- 
tion. ‘Thanks to thy divine good 
ness, I have enjoyed for many years 
the real blessings of life, peace of 
mind and a happy mediocrity: »~ 
Thou hast never ceased to’ lavish 
thy gifts on mes my latter days are 
still marked eiesh thy favors: a 
lentiful harvest fills my granartes ; 
rte waterest my meadows; thou 
causest fecundity to my flocks; 
thou fertilisest my visieyards; thy 
hand covers my trees with blossoms 
and fruit, which were never piasted 
by the northern winds; and to 
complete my felicity, thou hast 
preserved 
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preserved my peaceful companion 
and my dear oftspring, whose ten- 
derness adds charms to our aged 
days. I have nothing left to wish 
for but to die before them. I teel 
ere long I must pay the debt: of 
nature; soon I shall add my ashes 
to those of my ancestors.. When 
I have capt to the. tomb, pro- 
tector of my youth, I recommend 
my ,children-——take pity on them 
and on their aged mother: watch 
from thy celestial throne over their 
dear lives, O my God, do not 
abandon them !”’ 

On finishing these words his 
eyes were filled with tears; deep 
sighs arose from his heart; he 
could scarcely breathe ; Limagined 
I beheld something divine shine on 
the features of this venerable sage. 
Fic arose, and with slow steps en- 
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tered his dwelling, where I 43 

heard him for some time bless the 

Omnipotent Being. Now Auro. 

ra began to gild the neighborin 

hills; the birds already fluttered a. 
mongst the thick branched trees, 
and began their sweet warbling ; 
the rabbits browsed on the tender 
grass, which was covered with the 
rosy dew, whilst the yelping hounds 
pursue the timid hare ; the labo- 
rious hind harnesses to the plough 
the lowing oxen; the lambkins 
leave their pens in bleating flocks, 
scattered over the plain, followed 
by the shepherd singing rustical 
airs, their features enlivened by the 
first rays of the rising sun, who had 
just left the silent wave. My soul, 
touched and ravished by what it 
had heard and seen, [ arose and re- 
gained in peace my rural dwelling, 


nr 
MANNER: OF BURYING THE DEAD IN CHINA. 
{ Tranflated from the French of !’Abbé Grofier. } 


,UNERAL rights are consi- 
dered by the Chinese as the 
most important of all their cere- 
monies. ‘The day of one’s death 
is always very splendid in China, 
and people receive more’ honor 
and homage at. that period, than 
ever they did when alive. 

A few moments after a person 
has expired, he is dressed out in 
his richest attire, and with every 
badge of hisdignity. He is then 
placed in the coffin which has 
ben purchased for him, or which 
he himself. had provided in his 
life-time; for one of the most anx- 
ious cares that engage the atten- 
tion of a Chinese, is to prepare 
himself a coftin, and not to dele- 
gate that business to his successors. 
Those often, who are not worth 
above nine or ten pistoles, employ 
the greater part of their money for 
this purpose. Sometimes the cof- 
fin remains twenty years useless in 


the. family, and is considered by 
the head of it as the most valua- 
ble piece of furniture in his pos- 
session. In cases of poverty, when 
all other means fail, the son often 
sells himself, or becomesaslave, to 
procure his father a coffin. 
Rich people frequently expend 
a thousand crowns to have a cothn 
of precious wood, ornamented 
with different colours... Those of 
citizens who are only in easy Clf- 
cumstances, are much less expen- 
sive. They are formed of strong 
planks, six inches in_ thickness, 
and often more, which last for ma- 
ny years. . In order that they may 
better resist the injuries of time, 
they are daubed over with pitch 
and bitumen, and afterwards var- 
nished, which prevents them from 
exhaling any disagreeable smell, 
The custom of opening dead 
bodies is not practised in China. 
It would be considered there as “3 
a 























aft of cruelty, worthy of punish- 
ment, to separate the heart and en- 
trails from the, body, in order to 
inter them apart. “The Chinese 
would be no less shocked and of- 
fended, to see, as in Europe, the 
bones of people deceased, heaped 
one upon another. A Chinese is 
sure of being always buried entire, 
ualess he has lost some of his limbs 
byaceident, Their manner of in- 
terment is generally as follows : 
They first sprinkle, in the bottom 
of the coffin, a small quantity of 
lime; they then lay the body in it, 
taking eare to place its head on a 
pillow, and to add a great deal of 
cotten, in order that it may remain 
more steady, and be prevented 
fromshaking. They use cotton, 
likewise, with some other means, 
to preserve the body in the same 

sition in which it is first placed. 

he lime and the cotton serve al- 
soto receive the moisture which 
may issue from it. 

In this manner the body re- 
mains exposed seven days; but 
these may be reduced to three; if 
any substantial reason renders it 
necessary. During this interval, 
all the relations and friends, who 
are purposely invited, come and 
pay their respects to the deceased. 
The nearest relations even remain 
inthe house. ‘The coffin is expos- 
ed in the hall of ceremony, which 
is then hung with white; but some 
pieces of black, or violet-colaured 
silk, are here and there interspers- 
ed, as well as some other orna- 
ments of mourning. Before the 
coffin is placed a table, upon 
which stands the image of the de- 
ceased, or a carved ornament 1n- 
scribed with his name. These are 
always accompanied with flowers, 
perfumes, and lighted wax candles, 

It is customary for thase who 
enter the hail to salute the. coffins 
in the same manner as if the per- 
Ofodber, 1790. 
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son it contains were still in life. 
They prostrate themselves before 
the table, and knock their fore- 
heads seVeral times against the. 
earth; they afterwards fo upon 
the table some perfumes and wax 
candles, which they have taken 
care to provide for that purpose. 
The intimate friends of the deceas- 
ed, or those who are supposed. to, 


have been so, accompany these ce-, 


remonies with frequent sighs, and 
other marks of sorrow, either real, 
or pretented. 

The salutation which they have 
made, to the body of the deceased, 
is returned by the eldest son, ac- 
companied by his brothers. The 
latter come forth from behind a 
curtain, which hangs on ane. side 
of the coffin; but they do not walk, 
they creep on the ground, and 
drag themselves along, until they 
reach the spot where those stand 
whom they are going to salute, 
After which, without rising Up, 
they return in the same manner 
to their former station. The same 
curtain conceals also the women, 
who every now and then send forth 
dismal and mournful cries. 

Those who come to pay their 
respects in this manner to the dead 
are afterwards conducted into a- 
nother apartment, where they are 
treated with tea, and sometimes 
with dried fruits and sweetmeats. 
A distant relation, or some inti- 
mate friend of the family, is deput~ 
ed on such an eccasion to be 
master of the ceremonies; he ia- 
troduces the visitors, and in like 
manner accompanies them to the 
door when they are about to de- 


art. 
4 Those who live in the neigh- 
borhood of the place go in per> 
son to pay their respects to the de- 
ceased; but those who are indis- 
posed, or whose habitations are at 


ta distance, send a note 
too grea , we 


——— 
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of excuse, which is intrusted to the 
care of adornestic. All these vi- 


sits are afterwards returned by the. 


eldest son of the deceased, but 
complimentary billets are general- 
ly substituted for real visits. The 
custom is not to be at home when 
he calls. 

The relations and friends of the 
deceased are again informed of 
the day fixed for performing the 
funeral rites. Few of them ever 
fail to attend, according to invita- 
tion. 

The procession commences by 
a troop of men, who march in a 
single file, carrying different fi- 
gures, made of pasteboard, some 
of which represent slaves, others 
lions, tygers, horses, éc. Other 
troops follow, who walk in two 
files; some of these carry stand- 
ards, some flags, or censers filled 
with perfumes; while others play 
plaintive and melancholy airs, on 
different musicalinstruments. We 
find that music has been always 
used at the funeral ceremonies of 
every ancient nation. These mu- 
sicians ‘immediately. precede the 
coffin, which is covered with a ca- 
hopy in form of a dome, and en- 
tirely composed of violet-coloured 
silk ; its four corners are ornament- 
ed with the like number of tufts, 
made of white silk, very neatly 
embroidered, and covered at the 
top with net-work. The coffin is 
placed upon the bottom of this ma- 
chine and is carried by sixty-four 
men. The eldest son, clothed in 
a canvass frock, having his bod 
bent. and leaning on a staff, follows 
near the coffin; and behind him 
his brothers and -nephews, but 
neither the one nor the other are 
dressed in canvass. 

Next come the relations and 
friends, all clad in mourning, and 


followed’ by a great number of 
chairs, covered with white stuff, 
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whichcontain the wives and female 
slaves of the deceased. These shew 
particular marks of sorrow, and 
make the air resound with their 
cries; but in general the laments. 
tions of the Chinese, in’ such ce 
remonies, are so methodical, spite 
of all their noise, that an Eur 
would be induced to considerthem 
as the effects of custom and art, ra- 
ther than the natural effusions ofa 
mind agitated and oppressed with 
grief. | 

When they arrive at the bury- 
ing-place, the coffin is deposited 
in a tomb appropriated for it, not 
far from which there are tables 
ranged in different halls. These 
tables have been expressly prepared 
for the purpose of giving a repast 
to the assistants, which is served 
up, after the ceremony, with the 
greatest splendor. 

This repast is sometimes follow- 
ed by fresh marks of homage ren- 
dered to the corpse; but these are 
often changed into thanks returned 
to the eldest son, who answers only 
by signs. Bat if the deceased was 
a grandee of the empire, a certain 
number of his relations never leave 
the tomb for one or two months. 
There they. reside in apartments 
which have been previously pre- 
pared for them, and they renew 
the marks ef their grief and sorrow 
every day, together with the chil- 


dren of the deceased. 


The magnificence of these fane- 
ral ceremonies is augmented in 
proportion to the dignity and riches 
of the deceased. In the procession 
which attended the corpse of the 
eldest brother of the Emperor Kang 
hi, there were more than sixteen 
thousand people, all of whom had 
particular offices assigned them re- 
lating to the ceremony. — 

Burying-places in China are al- 
ways situated at a small distance 
from a city or town, and generally 

upon 
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n some eminence. It is usual 

to plant pines and cypresses around 
then. We find that this custom 
has existed, at the same period, in 
different nations who never had 
the least communication one with 
another. The form of the Chinese 
tombs is various, according to the 
different provinces, and according 
to the situation of those for whom 
they are intended. The poor are 
contented with placing the coffin 
under a shade, covered with a roof 
of thatch; others inclose it in a 
small building of brick, in the form 
of atomb. Those of people in 
affiuence are in the figure of a 
horse-shoe, well whitened, and fi- 
nished with great taste ; but those of 
the mandarins and great people, 
are much more sumptuous and ele- 


gant. A vault is first constructed, 


in which the coffin is shut ups 
over this vault is raised a pyramid 
of earth, well beat together, about 
twelve feet in height and ten in 
diameter. A layer of lime and 
sand, laid over this earth, makes a 
kind of plaster, which renders the 
whole very durakie and solid: va- 
rious kinds of trees are planted 
around the tomb, in regular order. 
A large and long table of white 
marble, well polished, is placed be- 
fore it, upon the centre of which 
are to be seen a censer, accoimpa- 
nied by two vases, and the same 
number of candlesticks, of exqui- 
site workmanship. But this is not 
ail: a great number of figures, re- 
Presenting officers, eunuchs, sol- 
diers, saddled horses, camels, lions, 
tortoises, &c. are ranged round 
the tomb in different rows; and 
F, Du Halde assures us, that the 
whole produces a very striking ef- 
feét. It appears at least more cal- 
culated to make a deep impression 
upon the multitude, than the costly 
decorations of our funeral monu- 
Ments in Europe. 
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Some of the Chinese have car. 
ried their filial attachment so far, 
as to preserve in their houses, for 
three or four years, the bodies of 
their deceased fathers, Mourning 
continuesin Chinathree years, and 
during that long interval they ab- 
stain trom the use of flesh and 
wine;, they can assist at no enter- 
tainment of ceremony, nor can 
they frequeut any public assembly. 
When they have occasion to go 
abroad, which is even not permit- 
ted them at first, the chair in which 
they are carried is commonly co- 
vered with a white cloth. These 
are general rules for every Chinese 
who is in mourniag; but those 
who preserve the bodies of their 
fathers in their houses for several 
years, impose on themselves a great 
many other duties: they use no 
other seat, during the day, but 4 
stool, covered with white serge, and 
ng other bed but a plain mat, made 
of reeds, which is planted near the 
coffin. 

When a Chinese dies in a pros 
vince in which he was not born, 
his children have a right to trans- 


port the body to the burying-place . 


of their ancestors. This right hag 
been even converted into an indis- 
pensible duty. Ason who should. 
be wanting in this respect, would 
be disgraced in his family, and his 
name would never be placed in the 
hall of ancestors—a place reserved 
to honor their memory, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. Besides 
this, the coffin cannot be carried 
through any town ; it must becon- 
veyed round part of its circumfe- 
rence, in order to regain the dire¢t 
road. Permission from the Em- 

ror sometimes abridges these 
difficulties; but it is forbidden, in 


any case whatever, to inter a per~ . 


son lately dead in the grave of ano- 
ther, unless it has entirely lost its 


former figure. : 
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With regard to the hall of an- 
€estors, it is a vast building, con- 
sidered as common to ail the 
branches of the same family, and 
destined for the following purpose : 
All these branches repair thither at 
a certain season of the year. Some- 
times they amount to seven or eight 
thousand persons, whose fortune, 
dignity and rank in society are all 
very different, but there no distinc- 
tion is known. The man of let- 
ters, the mechanic, the mandarin, 
the laborer, are all on a level in 
these assemblies: age alone regu- 
lates precedency. The oldest al- 
ways takes place of all the rest, even 
although he miay. be the poorest in 
company. . 

The distinguishing ornament of 
this hall is a long table set against 
the wall, upon which is generally 
seen the image of one of their an- 
cestors, who has filled some office 
of distinction in the empire, with 
honor to himself, or who has been 
rendered illustrious by his talents 
Sometimes it con- 
tains only the names of men, wo- 
men, and children, belonging to 
the family, inscribed upon tablets, 
together with their age, the day of 
their death, and the dignities they 
enjoyed at that period; these tablets 
are ranged in two rows, upon steps, 
and are only about a foot high 
each. 

{t is in spring that these rela- 
tions assemble in this hal!. They 
sometimes repair thither in autumn 
also, but a strict observanée of this 
Custom is not always necessary.— 
‘The only privilege allowed to the 
richest, on these two occasions, is 
to prepare an entertainment, and to 
treat the whole family at their own 
expence. We must observe that 
the entertainment appears to have 
been prepared for their ancestors 
only, and that they first pay respe*t 
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to their memory ; for they never 
permit themselves to touch a bit of 
any thing until an offering has been 
made to them. 

The homage rendered to ances: 
tors in this hall, which is consecgat. 
ed to them, does not free the Qhi- 
nese from the obligation they ae 
under of visiting pheir real bury: 
ing-place once or twicea year. Tt 
is generally in the month of April 
that they discharge this duty,— 
They begin by plucking up'the 
weeds and bushes that surround 
the sepulchre, after which they te- 
new those ordinary marks of fe- 
spect, affection and grief, which 
were shewn at the funeral; and 
conclude by placing wine and pro- 
visions upon the tomb, whichserve 
to dine their assistants. 

Such are the marks of honor 
which the Chinese pay to their de- 
ceased relations, and which they 
constantly renew in memory oi 
them. These at first were, perhaps, 
the simple diétates of nature, sup- 
ported by custom; but at present 
they are established into a law, 
which cannot be broken with im- 
punity, Confucius said, Render 
to the dead the same duiy and re- 
spect as if they were still present and 
alive. This is only an advice; but 
the counsels of Confucius have in 
China become precepts. 

It may, prehaps, be superfluous 
to observe, that families who aie 
very poor have no hall to honor 
the manes of their ancestor’. 
They are satisfied with placing the 
naines of their nearest relations, 
who have departed this life, in the 
most conspicuous patt of ther 
houses. We must not search for 
the manners and customs of @ a- 
tion among the poorer sort of peo- 
ple; they can neither set an ¢x¢ - 
ple themselves, nor imitate that 0 
others. 
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Charaéter of Briffot.—The Virgin of Kevelaar. $33 


BRIEF CHARACTER OF BRISSOT. 


[From Garat’s ‘ Memoirs concerning the Revolurion.’} 


MONG the members of the 
rightside, whose punishment 

fas handed down their lives and 
talents to indelible glory, some 
were dear to my bosom: many 
were much known to me. _ I had 
often met Brisso¢ in the world; and, 
jn the midst of those slaves of va- 
nity and frivolity whose dress and 
rade concealed their nothingness, 
we had found out each other, and 
{interchanged the thoughts of free 
minds and the consolatory aspira- 
tions of philosophy. He sought 
ideas in books and languages, ra- 
ther than in his own intellect: he 
wrote more than he refleéted: his 
ssion for truth, stronger than his 
judgment, often drew him: into 


t 


controversies, which passed froma 
principles to individuals:—but, ia 
the midst of great aétivity and of 
poverty, his manners always ap- 
peared to me simple, and his mo+ 
rals pure. His ambition -was the 
liberty and happiness of nations. 
This leading objeét was with him 
rather an enthusiasm than a philo- 
sophy. Though fond of glory, he 
would have accepted the certainty 
of obscurity, in order to. be the 
Pewn of Europe, inorder to'trans 
form the human race into a society 
of quakers, in order to new-model 
Paris intoa Philadelphia;—-and this 
man was to be executed asa gro- 
moter of faction, anda conspira- 
tor! 





THE VIRGIN 


OF KEVELAAR. 


{From * Th: Rhine, or a Journey from Utrecht to Frankfort,’ by Dr. Cogan. ] 


Y first visit to Cleves was - 


thade in the year 1784, with, 

as you English express yourselves, 
a snug party of friend:. We spent 
several days very agreeably in ram- 
bling about the environs, visiting 
the churches and monasteries, and 
in collecting many of the materials 
which furnished the subje@t of my 
last letter. We lodged in the Park, 
where there was much genteel com- 
pany, and an-excelleat public table. 
I remember that one evening, 
while we were at supper, during 
the suspension of the music, a very 
pretty Nun, neatly dressed, enter- 
ed the room, and humbly suppli- 
cated a boon for the dear Lady of 
Kevelaar, that her chapel might be 
supplied with lights, to burn day 
and night before her. Not having 
the honor of a particular acquaint- 
ance with this lady, I inquired 
which of the Virgin Maries she might 


be? 


While the Nun was going round 
to every person present, the follow~ 
ing account of the Kevelaar Virgin 
was given me‘by a motherly gen- 
tlewoman, who sat next to me at 
table; of which you are welcome to 
believe just as much as you please. 

* Sir,” answered she, with such 
unaffected composure of counte- 
nance, as left no doubt with me but 
that she believed the whole, “ Ke- 
welaar is a village in that part of 
Guelderland that is under the do- 
minion of Prussia. It was former- 
lya miserable hamilet, consisting of 
2 few decayed houses; but itis now 
in so- flow “ishing a state, that it 
scarcely yields to aay of your vil- 
lages in Holland. Ie is indebted 
for this truly miraculous change to 

en image of our dear Lady, that 1% 
preserved in a chapel of stone, and 
that is visited-from all quarters. 
«“ There are many reports re- 
speéting this image; but jeu may 
depend 
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depend upon the following as the 
mostauthentic.—-A devout maiden 
discovered, upon the spot where 
the chapel is now placed, an hil- 
Jock of a singular elevation; and, 
upon approaching, she found that 
it covered a small image of a fe- 
male,which she immediately knew, 
by an inward impulse, to be the 
image of the Blessed Virgin. She 
gave information of this discovery 
to the villagers, who conveyed it, 
with all the pomp their extreme 
peverty would admit, to the parish 
church. It seemed, however, that 
the image had acquired a local at- 
tachment to this particular spot; 
and, watching the opportunity 
while the peasants were asleep, it 
walked out of the church, and laid 
itself down as before. The reli- 
gious procession was repeated, and 
again she escaped, at midnight, to 
the same beloved hillock, and bu- 
ried itself under its surface. It is 
also said, that an inhabitant of 
Guelder, upon paying his devotions 
before a crucifix near to Kevelaar, 
heard a voice ordering him to build 
a chapel upon the very spot. Pay- 
ing little attention to it at first, the 
command was renewed. The good 
man now gave information of what 
he had heard to his wife, who con- 
tirmed his faith, and animated his 
pious resolutions, by a vision she 
had had the preceding night. She 
saw before her asmodel of the pro- 
jected chapel, with a figure of our 
Lady in paper, exaétly resembling, 
in shape and size, the miraculous 
image.”’—- 

I perceive you grow impatient, 
my friend, at the circumstantial 
narrative of such solemn nonsense ; 
which you will say is scarcely fit 
for children to hear, and none but 
children can believe. But you are 
much mistaken. The above ac- 
count is believed by thousands and 
tens of thousands, who have as 


of Kevelaar. 


mucha claim to rationality, ine 
other respect, as any of us. Now 
thing, my good Sir, can be insig- 
nificant that has an energy; and 
that energy must be great which 
influences the faith and practice of 
such multitudes, even at the pre- 
sent moment. Therefore, by your 
leave, I will go on with my story; 
or rather, I expec that you will 
not interrupt my female friend in 
her attempt to give me a favorable 
impression of the miraculous im- 
age. 

*¢ This wonderful event,” con- 
tinued she, * took place in the year 
1641; and the miracles wrought 
by our dear Lady are too many and 
too great to be denied by the most 
incredulous persons. She daily 
performs the most astonishing 
cures, By simply touching of this 
se | not only have the more 
common indispositions been re- 
moved, but the dumb have been 
made to speak, the deaf to hear, 
the blind to see, and the barren 
have become fruitful mothers. 
Wherever there has been any fai- 
lure, it can only be ascribed to the 
want of a due degree of faith in 
the subjects.” 

That this good woman 1s not 
singularly superstitious, is very ob- 
vious, from the numbers that visit 
the Madona of Kevelaar. They 
are computed to be not less than 
between two and three thousand an- 
nually. The time of their pilgrim- 
age is in the months of July and 
August; and they go in companies, 
from fifty to an hundred, from dil- 
ferent districts, according to cer- 
tain regulations, necessary to pre- 
vent too great an inundation of 
worshippers at once. In these hap- 


, py months the neighborhood of 


Kevelaar isa perpetual fair. Tents 
and booths are ereéted around the 
chapel; and every species of rell- 
gious toy, such as crucifixes, 1a- 
Sarled, 
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saries, pictures of saints, Agni Dei, 
and images of the Holy Virgin, 
uesoldin great abundance. These 
are not only instruments of devo-~ 
tion, but they act also as charms to 
cure agues and other disorders. 

Qur Lady of Kevelaar appears 
somewhat whimsical in her taste; 
for she seems to haye a great pre~’ 
dilection for wax, as well as for this 
particular.spot of earth. i am as- 
sured that you cannot make her a 
more acceptable present than a 
large ornamented wax candle; and 
the size of it is always considered 
asthe most accurate standard of 
your faith and devotion. Those 
who have received any local be- 
nefit, present a waxen impression 
of the part restored. But how far 
this custom may extend I will not 
pretend to say. 

When I sojourned on the bor- 
ders of Guelderland, I was not so 
deeply initiated in the mysteries of 
this miraculous image, as .at pre- 
sent; but; I recollect being fre- 
quently amused in the summer 
months, with the ¢oncourse of 
pilgrims that passed by my man- 
sion, from Utrecht, Amersford, 
and the villages adjacent. I recol- 
lect, also, that they appeared as 
blind and as lame upon their re- 
turn, notwithstanding the satisfac- 
tion they always expressed at the 
wonders wrought. The inns in 
my neighborhood were their cara- 
vansaries, where they passed the 
night. As their landlords could not 
furnish all of them with beds, clean 
“raw was strewed upon the ground 
of the different apartments, where 
they slept in rows; the men in. one 
Toom, and the females in another. 

y this regulation some of those i- 
conveniencies were avoided which 
they Say are incidental to the com- 
mon people in Scotland, whenthey 
8° several days journey to the, sa- 
crament, i 
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To return to our pretty Nun, 
whom I have left collecting con- 
tributions from the well-disposed. 

A heretic in company thought 


to abash the innocent girl, by ob-) 


serving, that “as this image could 
work so many miracles, she might 
provide herself with candles, with- 
out soliciting contributions.” 

A warm blush of indignation 
flew into her cheeks. She suffered 
discretion, however, to restrain it 
within due bounds, and merely an- 
swered, in a modest tone, that ‘as. 
the Blessed Virgin was occupied im 
doing good to others, she must 
think herself entitled to a small tri- 
bute of gratitude in return; which 
would finally prove more benefi- 
cial to her votaries than to herself.”” 


“© The good she does,” vocife-, 
rates a sly-looking unbeliever from: 


the opposite side of thetable, “ope- 
rates as slowly, in my opinion, as 
the poison used: by some tribes of 
Indians; for L have known several 


_cripples hobble to Kevelaar six 


ears consecutively, without deriv- 
ing the least advantage from their 
journeys.” 


He atoned for the severity of this, 


remark by throwing a guilder, in 
value about twenty-pence, across 


- the table. 


Compound emotions were visi- 
ble upon her countenance, | She 
took up the money, and answerec, 
with a forced smile, ** The time 
will certainly come, Sir?—A, li- 
beral contribution sent her away 
satisfied upon the whole. 

But whatever may be the case 
with the Nur, J am by no means 
satisfied. I do not mean to arraign 
our Lady of Kevelaar as an impos- 
tor. I believe she does some gooc, 
and will wager that she cures a: 
ague as well as the best talisman. 
But I charge her as guilty of a very 
indecent monoply, by undermin- 
ing the true and lawful weeutsr ob 
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the crucifix at Kraanenberg, with 
which I promised to rake you ac- 
quainted. Sorry arn to bring it 
out of obscurity, to the dishonor of 
this Madona of Kevelaar. You 
shall hear and judge between us. 

The crucifix at Aradanenderg was 
formed. in a still more miraculous 
manner, between the years 1279 
and 1308, which was more than 
three hundred years before our La- 
dy of Kevelaar had taken it into her 
head to cover herself over with this 
same peat. A shepherd having re- 
ceived a consecrated wafer in com- 
munion at Whitsuntide, laid it, by 
some accident or other, between 
two branches of a tree. The wafer 
sunk into the tree. About ¢wenty- 
eight years afterwards the tree was 
cut down, and the wafer, fell out of 
it, entirely in the present form of a 
crucifix. This crucifix used to be 
worshipped by numberless vota- 
ries, and t6 perform all the won- 
ders which are now wrought at 
Kevclaar. ' Tt was also carried in 
solemn procession, every Whitsun- 
tide, to the edification and comfort 
of thousands. But the Kevelaar 
image, like a pointed conductor, 
has drawn all the virtue from it, 
and rendered it totally inert.—-The 
crucifix niust have had more than 
christian patience, or it would have 
avenged its cause by some judicial 

siracle ! 

You plainly see what a juggling 
trick this has been of the Virgin. 
She has taken away all the honor, 
power, and profits from one that 
has a prior right,—-one that is more 
than three hundred years older than 


herself,—-one that was born ing 
more miraculous manner than she 
could be !-~Not a soul knows from 
whence'that image came!—It 
could not be from heaven, for they 
say it has no very angelic coun‘. 
nance; and we will not suppose it 
to have been an out-cast, and, like 
Vulcan, to have been thrown over 
the battlements. 

Respecting the crucifix, nothing 
in the world can be more credible, 
and at the same time miraculous, 
than the whole of its history. The 
priest, as we all know, by conse 
crating the wafer, converted it into 
genuine body and bloed. It was 
therefore endowed witha vital prin- 
ciple, and with the power of aét- 
ing, or else the whole process of 
transformation would be of nomo- 
ment. The wafer, thus qualified, 
could easily, in imitation of the 
shepherd’s boys that surrounded it, 
employ its leisure hours in cutting 
itself wp into a crucifix. This is 
plain, for if the priest be ‘able to 
make one wictamorfhose, and tum 
a wafer into a god, who dares to 
assert that this god-wafer is not a- 
ble to make another, and to change 
its mode of existence as often as It 
pleases? and, who will say that 
self-creation is not. better than @ 
doubtful original ? 

These, my good friends, are the 
facts; and I leave you to form 
your opinion about them. Free- 
ly to confess my own, I think that 

fair-play is a sewel every where, 
and ought to be observed by the 
images of saints, as well as by 
saints themselves. 
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DESCRIPTION OF LISBON. 


[From ¢ Travels in Portugal,’ by James Murphy. ] 


LL the new streets ere&ted in 
Lisbon, in the place of the 

old, are capacious, regular, and 
well! paved, with convenient path- 


ways for foot-passengers, as in the 
streets “of London. The houses 
are lofty, uniform, and strong: 
The manaer of building them 


rather 
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rather singular: the carpenter is; 
the first employed; when: he has 

raised the skeleton of frame-work, 

the mason is then employed to fill 

up the interstices with rubble- 

sone and brick. The reason they 

assign for building in this manner 

is, that the concatenation of the 

walls with the wood-work. con- 

tributes to resist the sliglit concus- | 
sions of earthquakes with which 

this city is constantly visited, 

The first story of each.dwelling- 
house, when not converted into a 
shop, is a magazine for merchan- 
dize of one kind or other. The 
merchants ‘usually . keep. their 
coaches in the halls, and some- 
times they. answer far both coach- 
house and stable. » , 
Notwithstanding the excellent 
building-materials with which, the 
distri& abounds, the rearing ofa 
house here costs more than one of 


" the same dimensions in London. 


This, in a great measure, is owing 
to the want of proper machines for 
transporting the’ materials, and.of 
convenient: tools to. facilitate the 
work; and yet it is extraordinary 
with what dexterity the people sup- 
ply the want of these apparatus. 

Of a house four stories high the 
attic is the pleasantest floor ; it is 
often: furnished with a balcony, 
elegantly ornamented with railsof 
iron, gilt, ‘and furnished with an 
awning ot. silk or, linen, under 
which the ladies sit oncusbions dur- 
ing the hot weather,, employing 
their time in reading, sewing, .or 
casting love-signals in the silent 
language of the fingers; a method 
af conveying ‘their ideas, which 
they have reduced to an alphabetic 
system. 

The principal apartments of ma- 
ny of the nobility and merchants 
are furnished in a magnificent 
manner. The manufactures of 
India and of China are more com- 
Ofober, 1796. 
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mon in their houses than -those of 
Europe. In the distribution of 
the apartments, coolness and ven- 
tilation are consulted, in_ prefer- 
ence to warmth, Here grates and 
chirnney-pieces are almost un- 
known; 1 winter, a warm-cloak 
is the Common substitute fora fire. 
The hall-doors are generally lef: 
open, and bells supply the place of 
knockers. 
In point of cleanliness, Lisbon 
is no longer a subject of animadver- 
sion for strangers; but all. is not 
yet done; it still wants common 
sewers, pipe-watér and chambres des 
AUS ANCES. f : {id 
There is no court-end of, the. 
town here, nor a house that; will 
let to advantage merely on account 
of its situation. + One of the prin- 
cipal modern streets is chiefly in- 
habited by copper-smiths “a tin 


, men. 1 


The merchants ard, wealthy 
shop-keepers chiefly dwell im the 
neighborhood of the Royal Ex- 
change, near their . warehquses. 
The Rideira Felba is the princi- 
pal mart. of traffic: here are: some 
warehouses belonging to the Ham- 
burgh merchants, that have/a very 
formidable appearance; the first 
1 saw of these I toak for a,military 
magazine; but, on a closer inspec:- 
tion, I found that the balls which 
were piled up in heaps were not 
cannon-balls, but simple. gheeses ; 
each was about the size of a thirty- 
two-pounder, and very nearly as 
hard. They are said to import 
annually ipto Lisbon. sixty thou- 
sand of these bullets, .. if 

The Circus for the. ball-feasts is 
but a short, distange from the The- 
atres. This amusement is declin- 
ing very fast in 'the capital, The 
nerformances I witnessed here were 
inferior to what I saw at Leiria, 
but not quite so cruel. o after 

manner of tearin 
all, perhaps the mannef 01 the 
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the bulls with mastitts, as in Eng+ 
land and other parts of Europe, is 
not less barbarous than the manner 
of tormenting them in Spain and 
Portugal ;, but we are apt to see de- 
feéts in our neighbors, whilst we 
are blind to our own, like the La- 
mian Witches, who, according to 
the facetious Rabelais, in foreign 
places had the. penetration of a 


Lynx, but at home they took out: 


their eyes and laid them up: in 
wooden slippers.» 
As we have already given: an acs 


count ofa bull-feast at Leiria, itis: 


unnecessary to add that of Lisbon, 
which is almost similar. A scene 
of a more novel nature invites our 
attefition ; that is-the manner of. 
catching black cattle in Brazil.’ 

I was present at the Circus when. 
this curious spectacle was exhibit- 
ed, the first of the kind,’as Bb was 
told, ever represented in Lisbon. 
It conveyed 2 good idea of the 
manner-in which the inhabitants. 
of that fertile region catch. their 
cattle. “Fhey killthe animals for 
the sake of the hides; which are 
brought to: Portugal, to! be manu- 
factured. Of the flesh I under- 
stand the Brazilians make but hit- 
tle aceount; they barely take as 
much as.is sufficient for present ex- 
igenée, and leave the rest a prey 
to the birds and beasts of the fo- 
rests. u 

The Circus was very crowded 
on this occasion: about fivé in the 
afternoon a native’ ot 'Permanbuca 
entered the arena, mounted upon a 
spirited horse of the Arabian breed. 
The rider was of a copper colour, 
of a strong and active figure, his 
hair black, and his head uncovered, 
He were a loose mantle, some- 
what like the paludamentum. of 
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the ancient. Romans.: Tlie skin 
of a wild: beast was thrown loosely 
over the horse instead of a saddle, 
from which were suspended two 
cords for stirrups. ‘The whole 
appeared quite in charadter, 

‘ As soonas the cavalier had:paid 
his obeisance to. the :audiance, a 
bull, whose natural: ferocity was 
heightened in the stall, rushed. in, 
and had nearly overturned himin 
the first onset; the fleetness of his 
horse, and ihe-dexterity-with which 
he managed the reins, only could 
have saved his life. The furious 
animal pursued: him. several times 
round the arena till:he: became tir~ 
ed, after which he stood panting 
inthe middle ofthe ring. 9: ° 

The horseman. still continued 
his circular-course.at an. easy pace, 
holding a long’ ‘cord: im his. hand,’ 
with a slip-knot/at the end of its) 

, having watched. a proper oppor. _ 
tunity, he cast ‘it over the horns of: 
the bull, androde twice round him; 
then ordering the gate to be thrown. 
open, hemade off in full speed, till 
he came tothe full length of the 
cord; upon which he receiyed:a 
check that drew: him on his back, 
and made the horse caper om his, 
hind feet; nevertheless, he clung 
to him by his knees, and in this re-: 
clined. posture, held the cord:in 
both hands-and' the bridle in: his 
mouth. ‘Phe bullat this.time was: 
entangled: by. the rope, with his 
head drawn -in Between his fore- 
feet, and incapable of motion. The 
Brazilian dismounted, approached, 
and drew from beneath his man- 
tle'a short hunting spear, which, 
with an apparent slight force, he 
darted into the head of the animal, 
in consequence of which he. in- 
stantly fell down and expired. 
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For. the New-York Magazine. * 
Bfeas of Pestilential Fluids (Combination of Septom ewith Oxygene) spor 


the Sanguiferous System of Animals, particularly the Human Species. —~ 
ha Letter from Mr. Mitrcxirey vf Jowatuan N, Havens; Beg; 
Refiresentative from the State of New- Vor# in the Congress of the United 


States. 
‘FOU write me, in your letter 


..Y- from Shelter Island, of the 


goth of July, 1796, “that you have 
been reading SALTONSTALL’s 
dissertation on Pestilential Fluids 
wjth attention, and that it has rais- 
ed your curiosity upon that sub- 
ject.” ‘To gratity this further, you 
request me to send you the publi- 
cation 1 made about a year ago on 
contagion, as you have not yet 
read that performance. It is out of 
print, and I have for some time 
not known where to get a single 
copy. As it may, however, one 
day fall into your hands, I shall, in 
my present answer to your late fa- 
vor, consider the subject in a man- 
ner different from any thing con- 
tained in that tract. 

IfI have not deceived myself, 
there are facts enough stated there 
and elsewhere, (my letter to Mit- 
LER,) to shew that septous and 
septic vapors (combination of sép- 
ton, or azote, with oxygene) issu- 
ing from organized substances, in 
certain states of putrescent decay,in 
the'open air, rise and contaminate 
the atmosphere near the earth, and 
in the habitations of men; and un- 
less Tam greatly mistaken, there is 
a sufficiency of faéts to persuade 
us, that similan produtsare formed 
at times in the human stomach; 
when, on a suspension of the con- 
coctive process, a load of dee/yhalf- 
tainted. and half-raw when ¢aten, 
corrupts in a British or American 
stomach, and: causes gastritis and 
black-vomiting. I mention dee 
Particularly, because, in Ra mM AZ~ 
ZUNI’s account of the contagious 


epidemic which infeéted the neat 
cattle throughout almost the whole 
of the Venetian dominions in 1711, 
(Opera. Medic. & Physic. p. 460) 
we are informed, that, on some for- 
mer occasion, there took place dis- 
putes between the butchers and in- 


-habitants, both at Venice and Pa- 


dua, about the quality of the beef 
brought to market. It seems, ma- 
ny of the people who ate the beef 
became sick, and died of dysentery. 
The blame of this was thrown up- 
on the butchers, who were charg- 
ed of buying up sickly cattle im 
Hungary, and selling their distem- 
pered flesh to the people. This 
matter being referred to the physi- 
cians, they gave an opinion in fa- 
vor of the butchers. Whence it 
would seem, that complaints of the 
unhealthy quality of this sort of 
animal food are by no means new 
and unprecedented. 

_ Pestilential fluids, thus exhaling 
from the surface of the earth, may 
completély surround the human 


body, and be applied to the whole © 


cuticular and pulmonary surface, 
as well as to the entire mouth and 
nostrils: and the like productions, 
generated in the alimentary canal 
from corrupted food, may be spread 


all along the intestinal tube, so 


that the internal surface, from the 
gullet tothe anus, may be at times 
partially or entirely disordered by 
them. 

If such noxious substances are 
applied, both externally and in- 
ternally, to so large a surface, it 
might. be expected they would 
have somethiag more than a local 


operation, 
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operation, and extend their influ- 
ence beyond the mere part which 
they touched. These exhalations 
acting externally in their strong 
state, may instantly kill,by stopping 
respitation; may Cause, by their 
caustic quality, ulcers to form, blis- 
ters to rise, and mortifteations to 
spread along the skin; arid they may 
inflame the nose;throatand eyes,and 
cause pimples and spots of various 
shapes and hues to appear: or, by 
internal agency, similar fluids may 
excite an erythematic or erysipela- 
tous inflammation in the stomach 
and intestines, inducing gastritis, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery, with de+ 
struction of tie lining of the guts, 
effusion of blood fromthe corroded 
vessels, and ulcerations, gangrene, 
and sphacelus, from their caustic 
sharpness. But these are not all 
the effects which such deleterious 
fluids are capable of working on 
the living body. Can it possibly 
happen, that pestilential fluids shall 
come in contaét with the lungs, 
skin and intestines, whose surfaces 
are thickly beset with absorbent 
vessels, arid that their noxious 
matters shall remain around the ori- 
fices of those inhaling tubes for a 
very long time, and yet no atom 
or particle of them be taken in? 
Will acta portion of them besuck- 
ed up by the lacteals from the in- 
testines,.and by the lymphatics, 
from the other exposed surfaces of 
thé body, and through their chan- 
nels be conveyed into the mass of 
blood? Will not the blood, on re- 
ceiving these foreign materials, as- 
sume new qualities, and, as it tras 
vels the round of circulation, carry 
with it mischief and venom tothe 
brain and nervous system? Let 
us examine these questions. 

First, let the appearances be ob- 
served which blood exhibits in the 
vessels of those who are dead of 
pestilential distempers. The: dis- 
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sections of this class, mentioned by 
LrevTaub, (which I shall take. 
because the book lies before me on 
the table) are all declared to be at- 
tended with changes of the blood 
of a remarkable, naturs—blood ta. 
kén away by venesection, being in 
a shoft time liable to corrupt in 
putrid fevers, (1 Prects de la Me. 
dicine, p. 45.) ; in the hepatic veins 
of ardent tevers being black, and 
having a resemblance to pitch, (p. 
56.); in malignant fevers some- 
‘times appearing to be in a state of 
‘dissolution,and at others very thick, 
and formed into polypus concre- 
tions, (p. 70.) ; the heart and vessels 
in the A/aguve very much enlarged, 
and filled with black and grumous 
blood. (p.86.) In those who die 
in the cold fit of intermittent fe- 
vers, the !yood is black and thick, 
distending the lungs, heart, and 
large vessels, (p. 96.) the vena 
porte being prodigiously distend- 
e 


It will be next proper to see what 
are the effects of septous and septic 
airs when injected, artificially, di- 
rectly into the blood vessels of liv- 
ing animals. 

Luzurtiaca, one of the king 
of Spain’s philosophical pen- 
sioners, injeéted septous gas (azo- 
tic air) into the jugular vein of a 
dog. The animal almost instantly 
expired; and on opening the tho- 
rax, the blood in both ventricles 
and auricles of the heart was found 
thick and dark coloured, though 


_ less so in the left than in the right; 


which latter was full of polypi: 
the vis insita of the muscles, and 
the irritability of the heart, were 
destroyed: 
He also injeéted septic gas (nl- 
trous air) into the jugular vein of 
another dog: on examination afte 
death, the blood in the auricles and 
ventricles was of adarkish purple, 
or blackish hue; polypi were found 


in 
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ja the right cavities; and blood, a 
shade or two lighter, in the left. 
The irritability of the;heart was ve- 
ry much diminished, and the lungs 
considerably damaged by the air 
injected. (Tentamen Medicum, 
&c. Exp. 4 and 6 ) 

Thirdly, there will likewise be 
a propriety in examining what 
changes septic gas makes upon 
blood drawn out of the vessels. 
Arterious blood {Ibidem. Exp. 12.) 
rinning into a vessel filled with 
septic gas, quickly coagulated; a 
greenish coat formed upon the surs 
face; the crassamentum towards 


the bottom was dark coloured and ° 


less green; the quantity of serum 
was small and greenish. Venous 
blood, treated in like manner, ex- 
hibited a large .quantity of dark 
coloured serum, without any green- 
ness. 

From the comparison of the 
blood in these dissections with the 
blood treated with the septous and 
septic gases, it is evident there is 
in both cases a loss of floridity, an 
acquisttion of a dark or black hue 
and spissitude, tending to the forma- 
tion of grumes or folyhi; and, as far 
as inquiry has been made, I think 
we are warranted in concluding, 
that such changes in the blood take 
place more or less in a// distempers 
Springing from pestilential miasma- 
ta, oF contagious vapors. A ques- 
tion, however, arises, whether the, 
altered condition of the blood in 
febrile disorders, is owing to the 
same cause which brought on asi- 
milar state of it in LuzuR1aGa’s 
experiments? or rather, whether 
septic (nitrous) compounds do not 
sometimes insinuate themselves in- 
to the blood. vessels, and bring on 
the above recited state of the vital 
fluids? I am inclined to think this 
isthe case. And though I am far 
from believing that septousand sep- 


tic compounds, in their proper form 


of gases, can, by any natural pro+ 
cess, get into the circulating system 
of living animals; yet it appears to 
me highly probable, that the sep- 
tous and septic acids may he oc- 
casionally inhaled, in conjunétion 
with other fluids, both by the lac- 
teals and lymphatics, and thus en- 
ter into the sanguiferous tubes. 

I shall doubtless be considered 
a favorer of the humoral patho- 
logy, from my dwelling upon the 
morbid conditions of the fluids and 
humors. I own that lam. A 
fashion has too long prevailed of 
referring every thing immediately 
to the solids; and this has been car- 
ried so far, that febrile diseases in 
particular have been deemed ori- 
ginal affections of the nervous sys- 
tem. This doctrine of the nerves 
and solids has been carried a great 
deal too far by CuLLEN, Brown, 
Miximan, and their followers, 
who, in their zeal for supporting 
the vital excitement of the moving 
fibre, have overlooked halt the facts 
which appertain to the subject. 
This is so much the case, that there 
is a certain symptom occurring 
sometimes in the course of malig- 
nant diseases, and not noticed by 
either of those writers, the true 
interpretation’ whereof affords a 
guiding light through the devious 
and obscure region I have under- 
taken to explore. 

1, Among the tokens of putre- 
sent fever, as it occurs in the Island 
of Jamaica, especially when pu- 
tresent tendency is communicated 
from the prime vie to the rest of 
the body, there frequently comes 
on, towards the end of the distem- 
per, an uncommonly fine and de- 
licate bloora of the complexion, 
(JacKson’s Treatise, p- 101.) 
while the edges of the tongue are 
clear and of a beautiful red in their 


and the. lips smooth and 
when 
this 


colour, 
of acherry-like appearance: 
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this beautiful blooming colour pre- and if this meets with noneutral;. 


vails, which is not natural ‘to the 
patient, there is always reason to 
suspett danger. (p.113.) It is 
ptesumable that in sich ‘cases a 

ighly oxygenated septic acid is 
formed in the alimentary ‘canal, 
which is absorbed by the la¢teals 
with the chyle, and carried into 
the blood vessels, where, iastead 
of attracting oxygene from the vi- 
tal fluid, as septic gas does, it will 
give out a portion of itsown oxy- 
gene to the blood, and impart to 
ita remarkable and wnusual degree 
of redness. This property, which 
it possesses in common with vege- 
table and other acids, may thus 
beighten the colour of the blood, 
which, atthe same tirne, from its 
tendency to lessen the living ener- 
gy of the heart, by excessive sti- 


‘ronlation, may be very operative 
in undermining the animal fabric, 


which it thus destroys, while it 
beautifies. We have seen, in the 
experiments related, how mitrous 
(septic) gas attracted oxy gene from 
the blood. The same thing takes 

lace when it meets with vital ais. 

“he two airs instantly combine, 
and a quantity of heat is evolved. 
The produét of their union is n7- 
trous acid, as De’ LA METHER IE 
himself allows. (Essai Analytique 
sur Air, &e. p. 376.) -This au- 
thor, who isno friend to the new 
Nomenclature, admits, ‘however, 
with THouvENEL, that nffrons 
acid in the salt-petre-works, is pro- 
duced by the concourse of pure 
air with Adtrid vapors. What'then 
is putrid vapor but nitrous gas? 
Putrefaction sometimes goes on 
among the inanimate animal con- 


‘tents of the alimentary canal. ' Pu- 


trid vapor then must be formed. 
Tf this is nitrous (septic) gas, it will 
attract oxygene from the neighbor- 
ing substances, and be instaritly 


converted to nitrous or nitric acid; 


zerin the bile or alkaline matter ip 
the prime vice, it may inflame the 
stomach and intestines, be absorb: 
ed, oxygenate the blood, &c. &¢, 
I think further, some pestilental 
matter vitiates the blood, 

2diy. Because children born of 
mothers sick with the plague, have 
been known to bring with them 
from the womb evident marks of 
pestilential infection. (Russet, p, 
95.) The foetus can ‘scarcely ‘fe 
supposed to have bred the distem- 
per within itself; the matter of 
mischief was therefore most pro- 
bably received from the placental 
vessels of the mother; alttiough 
there is no direét communication 
of maternal and fcetal tubes, still 
the connexion may be imagined 
intimate-enough to allow some- 
what of the taint of the mother's 
blood, to pass through to the’ child. 
Or, if this explanation is deemed 
unsatisfactory, there is only one 
other possible mode of explanation, 
and thut is through the medium of 
the Hiquor amnii, which must, in 
tiz.t Gase, have become contaminat- 
<d with the pestilential venom pass- 
ing unchanged through the ‘secre- 
tory organs. In either case- the 
point I am looking at is clear, viz. 
that the blood of the mother has 
something noxious in it. 

3d. Because, whether the mater- 
nal blood be eneugh vitiated to 
infeét the foctus or not, yet, wo- 
men, ih whatever stage of pregnan- 
cy, when distempered with plague, 
seldom escape abortion, and many 
of thetn perish, even when the loss 
of blood from miscarriage ,1s not 
considerable. (Russet, P- 95:) 
As the lungs of the mother have 
to provide oxygenated blood for 
the constitution of her yet Ul 


"bréathirig child, as well as for her 


own, it is easy to conceive where- 


fore the dark coloured, under oxy- 
genated, 
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ted, pestiferous blood of the 
jormer, should be unable to restore 
the vital stimulus in due quantity 
tothe effete andiexhausted blood of 
the latter; for lack of this needful 
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and exciting, ingredient, the umbi-, 


lical vein carries back to the young 
animal a‘mass‘of blood quite slug- 
gishand:inattives The immature 
fuetus of course dies.and drops from 
the uterus, like unripe vegetable 
fit from, its branch. 

4th. Because obstructions and, 
swellings. of the, inguinal and. ax- 
ily. glands often, accompany: a: 

tilential consition of the. air. 

he venom: is, in. all probability,. 
imbibed by, the: absotbents, and) 
caried with their other contents. 


into, the mass of ‘blood. Buboes; 


ad glandular tumours thus occur 
only:in comparatively a few: cases,’ 
when the pestilential matter sticks 
by: the was and cannot. find its, 
r along the openin 
fat the loli enBalovian ain, . i 
cannot.help thinking the tumours: 


of these'glands,.in-pestilential cases, : 


are as fairevidence. of the poison 
absorbecl, as: in instances of an en- 
largsment. of similar parts; after. 
theabsorption of poisonous matter 
into the fingers of dissectors, from 
commupting corpses, &c. 
_ §th. Because, -in. abundance of 
instances, febrile ailments are fol- 
lowed by: mesenteric obstrucFionsy 
which, suppose, are caused: by 
the absorption of, pestilential, mat- 
ler, either swallowed or, generated 
inthe intestines from putrified ani- 
mal food, &c,, as it may*happen 
tow and then that infectious mat- 
tty in flowing through the lattes! 
als,may inflame the glands through: 
Which it passes, and excite in they 
fumour and its consequences. 

Sth. Because the quality of the 

0d In persons dead of the com- 


phints already enumerated, is dif- 


it; aymany respeéts, from that 


os 


brought on by mere exclusion,of 


vital air, as in. breathing. septous, 
and inflammable..gases; leading, 
thus to a persuasion, that, besides. 


the withholding oxygene, there had,, 
in, pestilential ailments, been actu- 
ally an addition of something septic 
to the circulating mass. 

7th, Because, in many distem-; 
pers of the summer. and aytumn, 
the colour of, the blood circulating, 
through the skin, and the hue. of- 
the skin itself, are considerably al-. 
tered ;, and in this change of the 
skin fromthe ordinery flesh-colour 
to clay-coloured, dusky, yellows 
purple, and black, there is some-. 
thing of a peculiar cast, iny pesti- 
lential diseases that is not found,to- 
accompany any others; the come 
plexion.of persons dyinzunder wae, 
ter; and in fumes of burning char-, 
coal, being in appearance, ay well: 
as in faét, considerdbly diferent, 

Sth. Moreover, .L, believe that 

tilential moatter-is., sometimes 
ringed with thecireylating bloods 
because, though it has not been 
concentrated enough.to produces, 
in ail instances, disease, when in- 
serted by inocylationin the body 
of a well person; \yet,there are not 
wanting facts to evince its virulent 
influence, in some experiments, 
that have been. mae, | (floms’s 

Exp. on.the Measles,,é¢-) 

_ Lest this ideaof the power.of the 
absorbents to, imbibe..such, fluids 
may appear to be:merely specula~ 
tiye, it may fot be amiss to mea- 
tion the experiments of Max- 
WELL, (Experiment. cum divers 
Aerum speciebus in Animalibus, o ¢) 
proving the thing to, be really a 
fact. ‘This gentleman, amoug va~ 
rious other experiments, produce d 
artificial emphysemata, by forcing 
atmospherical, phiogisticated (sep- 
tous), _dephlogisticated (oxyge- 
nous), fixed (carbonic acid), i+ 


flamomable. (hydrogenow: ), and nie 
trous 
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trous (septic) airs into the cellular 
membrane 6f living dogs and rab- 
bits. The result of sumerous trials 
was, that elastic fluids so injected, 
were very completely taken in by 
the lymphatics, though with dif, 
ferent degrees of readiness; that 
all the airs, except ¢wo, produced, 
by absorption, scarcely any ab- 
servable effect upon the body ; that 
these two were sEPTOUs and sEP- 
Tre gases; the former of which 
would not destroy life until after 
some days, whilethe /atter KILLED 
{MMEDIATELY. When the sep- 
tic gas was inijected, it was so sud- 
denly absorbed, that death camé' on; 
not by its inflammatory. action 
“upon the superficial muscles, but 
by its being mixed in‘’a certain 
quantity with the blood, and after 
conversion to seftous Or septic (1i- 
trous) acid, by \compuinétion with oxy- 
gene in circulating through the lungs, 
STIMULATING ‘THE HEART TO 
DEATH, and utterly destroying alt 
the irritability of that muscle. (p. 
#2, and seq.) The experimenter 
computes, ‘from the faés which 
presented themselves during his in- 
vestigation, that this septic poison 
may be absorbed by the skin, and 
be conveyed to the heart in about 
half a minute! (p. 17.) Yet it 
must not be imagined, that, after 
pestilential venom is-inhaled into 
the blood vessels, death will in/all 
cases be the consequence. ‘The 
offending miatter may be carried 
from the body throa$h the excre- 
tory outlets; or it may circulate a 
long time with the other fluids, and 
so season both the vessels and the 
deart toiisaction, that, after a while, 
they, like the external parts, will 
prow insensible to its stimulus, and 
no longer have their motions disturbed 


by it, 
You will observe that I reje& 
altogether the notion of Autridity, as 


it is very generally supposed to be gor 





ing on in the blood vessels; and that 
I have no faith in the introduGtion 
af putrid ferments into the mass of 
fluids. A putrifa€tive process tak- 
ing place in the contained parts of 
the living body, except among the 
contents of the ‘alimentary canal, 
is. incompatible. with life more 
than a few minutes. Putiefaétion 
isa resolution of an organic body 
into. its elimentary atoms, or into 
new compounds. Now, many of 
these are gases, whose extrication 
inthe blood vessels would extin- 
guish life in avery short) time, 
Besides, the fluids produced by 
putrifaction having already un- 
dergone that operation, cannot be 
any more susceptible’ of.ity They 
not only do‘not putrify the muscles, 
hut,in the common’ acceptation of 
the term, they retard putrifattion 
in other substances. “Thus, fixed 
air, nitrous acid, and valatile alkali, 
which are’ reckoned among the 
tmhost active products of putrifaction, 
are known to be some of rt most 

owerful ofposers of it. And it may 
4 laid dak ods a pretty broad fact, 
that such substances as are’ septic in 
their:origin, axe antiseptic in their 
effeéts; and this 'necessarily, from 
the riature-of things. >): 

As to the daré colour of the blood 
drawn from the vezas, in malignant 
diseases, and the dissolved state’ im 
which it-appears, I consider them 
as having no manner of connexion 
with a putrifactive ferment within 
the vessels. It isvery well known, 
¢(AnnalesdeChimie, tom. v. p.266) 
that hy@rogene gas,. injected into 
the jugular vein, keeps the blood 
liquid, and imparts to it a colour 
almost as black as ink; and it 1s 4s 
well known, that the hydrogene 
gas obtained from animabgubstan- 
ces, contains a quantity ofcarbone 
in solution; sothat venous blood owes 
its dark hue, and its disposition te 
fluidity, to the commixture of @ 
quantity 
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of carbonated hydrogene.— 
When vital air is freely admitted 
jnto the chest, and the lungs per- 
form their funétions well, the ve- 
nous blood parts with its hydrogene 
and carboné, to form with the prin- 
ciple of acidity, water and fixed air, 
in the bronchia, and receives, from 
the pulmonic cells, a pottion of 
oxygene in their stead. When, 
therefore, by an impediment of the 
respiration, as in breathing pesti- 
lential air, the hydrogene and car- 
one are imperjeéctly or not at all 
exhaled; and, at the same time, 
very little or no oxygene is absorb- 
ed through the lungs, the dark or 
black colour, and disordered appear- 
ence of the blood, and particularly 
the venous, follows as a thing of 
course. And whenever afterwards 
the pestilential matter absorbed is 
added to such blood, the deviations 
of colour, consistence, and other 
qualities from the healthy state, 
must-be yet more considerable. 
Froma review of what has been 
_ Mated at this letter, the probability 
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of the following inferences will be 


apparent. 1. That the presence of 
carbonated hydrogene, and the ab- 


sence of oxygene, will explain the 


common qualities of the venous 
blood. 2. That pestilential matter 
may impart to ita further change 
of qualities. 3. That pestilential 
matter does actually enter tae mass 
of blood. 4. That the laéteals and 
lymplhiathicscarryit there. §. That 
the appearances of the blood are 
very much alike in all pestilential 
distemmpers, from agues to plagues, 
6. That these phenomena are near- 
ly analogous to those induced by 
the injection of septous and septic 
gases into the blood vessels, 7, That 
from the similarity of effects in the 
cases when pestilential matter was 
absorbed, and where septic fluids 
were injected, the two classes of 
phenomena are referable to the 
same general cause. — . 
Your’s tt &c. 
SAMUEL L. | 
New-York, Aug. 1, 1799. 





SINGULAR CASE OF ROT IN SHEEP. 
[From the Monthly Magazine, and Britith Regifter, for March, 1796.] 





Sir, 
F the following relation comes 
withia the plan of your Miscel- 
lany, the insertion of it may, per- 
haps, as it relates to a matter of no 
‘mall consequence to the agricul- 
turalist, afford an useful hint to 
some of your readers. 
In the parish where I at present 
reside, there is a piece of land, 
* which has-leng been notorious for 
tausing the ro/ ## sheep. It is an 
old sward,’ on the side of a stnall 
with a north-east aspect; the 
Surface springy and wet; the sub- 
‘soil consisting, at the depths of 24 
to3 feet, of marle—the superstra- 
tum is Of 4 maory nature. About 
four years ago, the present posses- 
Ober, 1796. 


sor ¢aused it to be hollow-drained, 
and the most happy consequence 
-has been experienced from this im- 
provement, as it has entirely step- 
ped the disorder, 

Soon after under-draining, there 
was observed in the main course, 
a great poe, a jelly-like sub- 
stance, which bore a striking re- 
semblance to the fludes formed in 
the livers of sheep infe&ted with te 
rot+-this was, in the course of the 
spring, washed by the raias jnte a 
ditch, where part of it ledged, and 
being attended to daily, was, in 
process of time, observed to be 
transformed into a smallsnail, with 


anasii coloured spiral shell. IN we 
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546 Vifton of Carazan. 


is it not probable that the sheep, 
as they take their food particular- 
ly near the ground, receive some 
of this inseét matter, which, stay- 
ing in the stomach,) these flukes 
are there brought'to maturity ? 
Another circumstance attending 
the ground, is this; the ditch which 
receives the drain, is a) running 
water, supplied by sfrings in the 
high ground at a distance, and 
passes at the bottom of the piece 
in question—from its firstentrance 
to where it is joined by the drain, 
about half way, and from thence 
to aconsiderable distance, it is fil- 
led with what is here called drook- 
weed, a plant greatly resembling 
water-cress —some days ago on tak- 


ing up some of this plant, mistak- 
ing it for the cress, I perceived jt 
full of animals exadtly resembling 
flukes, about } of an inch long, 

I believe it is generally admit. 
ted, that sheep io not thrive so 
wellon a wet s#ringy pasture; but 
itdoes not occurto my recollection 
that any cause, so probabie as the 
foregoing, has yet been discovered, 

I shali take the liberty of send- 
ing you some of the insets, as 
well as the plant on which they 
were found, that you may give a 
correct description of them*. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

G. A. 


Bedfordshire, March 2, 1796. 


* The plant appears to be the Srum NopisTRORUM, a common fpecies of wa- 


ter-parfnep. The infects are not yet'afcertained. Ent. 
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SELFISHNESS, OR THE VISION OF CARAZAN. 


ARAZAN, the merchant of 

Bagdat, was eminent through- 
outall the East for avarice and his 
wealth; his origin was obscure as 
that of the spark, which, -by the 
collision of steel and adamant, is 
struck out of darkness; and the 
patient labor of persevering dili- 
gence alone had made him rich. 


Te was remembered, that when he 


was indigent he was thought to be 
generous; and he was still acknow- 
ledged to be inflexibly just. But 
whether in his dealings with men 
he discovered a perfidy which 


tempted him» to put his trust in 
‘gold; or whether, in proportion 


as he accumulated wealth, he dis- 
covered his own importance by the 
increase, Carazan prized it more 
as he used it less: He gradually 


-lost the inclination to do good, as 


‘he acquired the power; and as the 
hand of time scattered snow upon 
his head, the freezing influenceex- 
tended to his bosom. 

But though the door of Carazan 


was never opened by hospitality, 
nor his hand by compassion, yet 
fear led him constantly to the 
mosque at the stated hours of pray- 
er: He performed all the rites of 
devotion with the most scrupulous 

unétuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the pro- 
phet. That devotion which arises 
from the love of God, and neces- 
sarily includes the love of man, as 
it conneéts gratitude with benefi- 
cence, and exalts that which was 
mortal to divine, confers new dig- 
nity upon goodness, , and is the 
objeé& not only of affection but 
reverence. Qn the contrary, the 
devotions of the selfish, whether 


it be thought to avert the punish-, 


ment which every one wishes tp 
be infliéted, or to insure it, by the 
complication of hypecrisy with 
guilt, never fail to.excite indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. ~Carazan, 
therefore, when he had locked his 


idoor, and, turning round witha 


look of circumspective suspicion, 
proceeded 











ecaed to the mosque, was fol- 
lowed by every eye with silent 
malignity; the poor suspended 
their supplications when he passed 
by; though he was known by 
every man, yet no man saluted 
him. 

Such had long been the life of 
Carazan, and such was the cha- 
racter which he hadacquired, when 
notice was given by proclamation, 
that he was removed to a magni- 
ficent building in the center of the 
city; that his table should be spread 
for the hungry, and that the stran- 
ger should be welcome to his bed. 
The multitude soon rushed like a 
torrent to his door, where. they 
beheld him distributing bread to the 
hungry, and apparel to the naked, 
his eye softened with compassion, 
and his cheek glowing with delight. 
Every one gazed withastonishment 
atthe prodigy; and the murmur of 
innumerable voices increasing like 
the sound of approaching thun- 
der, Carazan beckoned with his 
hand; attention suspended the tus 
mult in a moment; and he thus 
gratified the curiosity which a 
cured him audience. 

To Him who touches the moun- 
tainsand they smoke, the Almigh- 
ty and the most merciful, . be ever- 
lasting honor! _ He hath ordained 
skep to be the minister of instruc- 
tion, as his visions have reproved 
me inthenight. As I was sitting 
alone in my haram, with my lamp 
burning before me, computing the 
produét of my merchandize, and 
exulting in the increase of my 
wealth, I fell into a deep sleep, and 
the hand of Him who dwells in 
tae third heaven was upon me. I 
beheld the angel of death coming 
forward like a whirlwiad, and. he 
smote me before I could deprecate 
the blow. _ At the same moment I 
found myself lifted from the ground 
and transported with astonishing 


Vifton of Carazan. 
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rapidity through thie regions of the 


aur. The earth was contracted to 
an atom between; and the’stars 
glowed round with a lustre that ob- 
scured the sun. ‘The gate of para- 
dise was now in sight; and Iwas 
intercepted by a sudden briyhtness 
which no human eye could . be- 
hold; The irrevocable sentence 
was now to be pronounced ;, my 
day of probation was, past, and 
from the evil of my. life nothing 
could be taken away, nor. could. 
any thing be added to the. good, 
When I refleéted- that my lot for 
eternity was cast, which not all the 
powers of nature could reverse, my 
confidence totally forsook me+ and, 
while I stood trembling and silent, 
covered with contusion, and chil- 
ed with horror, I was thus. address-, 
ed by the radiance that. flamed be-| 
fore me. 

“* Carazan, thy worship has not 
been accepted, because it was.not 
promoted by the love of God; nei- 
ther can thy righteousness be re- 
warced, because it was not pro- 
duced by the love of man : for thy 
own sake only hast thou rendered 
to every man his due; and thou 
hast approached the Almighty on- 
ly for thyself. - Thou hast not 
looked up with gratitude, nor 
round thee with kindness, A- 
round thee thou hast indeed beheld 
vice and. foily ; but if vice and 
folly could justify thy parsimony, 
wouldthey not condemn the boun- 
ty of heaven? If not upon the 
foolish and vicious, where shall 
the sun diffuse his light, or the 
clouds distill their dew? Where 
shall the lips of the spring breathe 
fragrance, or the hand of autumn 
diffuse plenty? Remember, Cara- 
zan, that thou hast shut cormpas- 
sion from thy heart, and grasped 
thy treasures with the hand of iron: 
Thou hast lived for thyself; and 


therefore, henceforth for ever 
thou 
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thou shalt subsist alone. From 
the light of heaven, and from the 
society of all beings, shalt tiou be 
ciiven¢ solitude shalb protra& the 
lingering hours of eternity, and 
darkness aggravate the horror of 
despair.” a fe 

At this moment ¥ was driven by 
some secret and irresistible power 
through the glowing system of 
creation, ane passed inumerable 


worlds ina moment. As I ap- . 


proached the verge of nature, I 
perceived the shadows of total and 
boundless vacuity deepen before 
me; a dreadful region of eternal 
silence, soiitade and darkness ! 
Unutterable horror seized me atthe 
ales tr and this exclarnation 

urst from me witht ali the vehe- 
roence of desire. “Oh! that I 
had been doomed for ever to the 
common receptacle of impenitence 
and guilt! There society would 
have alleviated the torment of de- 
spair, and the rage of fire could not 
have excluded the comfort of light. 
Or, if I had been condemned to 
' reside on 2 comet, that would re 
turn bit once in a thousand years 
to the regions of light and life, 
the hope of these periods, how- 
ever distant, would cheer me in 
the dreary interval of cold and 
darkness, and the vicissitude would 
divide eternity iitto time.” While 
this thought passed over my mind, 
I lost sight of the ‘reimétest star, 
and the oat ce of light 





Anecdoee: 





every momefit, a every moment: 
augmented my distance from the 
last habitable world. I refieéted 
with intolerableanguish; thatwhen 
ten thousand thousand years had 
catried me beyond the reach of 
all but that power who fills infi- 
nitude, I should stilt look forward 
into an immense abyss of dark- 
ness, through whicl I should still 
drive without succour and with: 
out society, farther and farther still, 
for everandever. I then strétch- 
ed out my hands towards the re- 
gions of existence, with an emo- 
tion thatawaked me. ‘Thus have 
I been taught to estimate society, 
like every other blessing, by its 
loss. My heart is warmed to libe- 
rality; and I am zealous to com- 
municate the happiness which I 
feel, to those from: whom it is de- 
rived ; forthe society of one wretch 
whom, in the pride of prosperity; 
I would have spurned from my 
door, would; in the dreadful soli- 
tude to which I was condemned, 
have been more highly prized than 
the gold of Afric, or the gents of 
Golconda. 

Atthis reflection upon hisdream, 
Carazan became suddenly silent, 
and looked upward in an extasy of 
gratitude and devotion. The mul 
titude was struck at once with the 
precept and the example; and the 
Caliph; to whom the event was re- 
lated, that he might be liberal be- 
yond the power of gold, command- 





was quenched into utter darkness: ed it to be recorded for the benefit 
The agonies of despair increased _ of posterity. 

OKAY RAT NT 

ANECDOTE. 


OUIS XIV. was told that 

, Lord Stair was one of the 
best bred men in Europe. “ I shail 
soon put him to the test,” said the 
king; and, asking Lord Stair to 
take an airing with him, as soon 
2s the door of the coach was open- 





ed; he bade pimi pass and go in. 
The other bowed and obeyed. The 
king said, “the world is in the 
right in the chara¢ter it gives: ano- 
ther person would have troubled 
me with cererjony.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: 





IS servile lot the beast of burden bears, 


j. Unstung by memory, and unvext with cares, 


With glad release returning evening smiles, 
And food and siumber ¢loses all his toils, 

If Afric’s sable sons be doom’d to know | * 
Nought but long bondage and successive woe, . 
Why did just Heav’n their sun-born souls refine 
With passions, virtues, as our own, divine ? 
What tho’ the sanguine flushes that adorn 
Our limbs with tinges like the roseate morn, 
Ah, partial Nature! on the race be lost; | 
Yet leave them peace and freedom still to boast 
For, as a just gradation still we find, 
Up from the grov’ling to the enlighten’d mind, 
Aad all the graces of the human form 
Allied, in system, to the meanest worm; 

The unfavor’d race im shade are ineant to be 
The link between the brutal world and we. 

In flowers we see that beauteous order rise 
From earth to purest substatice of the skies; 
Rouglt and unformed in its first degree, 

More polish’d verdure in the next we see; 
The third claims perfec beauty to its share, 
And breathes its fragrant soul in kindred air. 

Free and impartiat still, the gifts of Heaven 
In just degrees to all mankind are given: 

This boasts of mental, that corporeal grace, 
Or the vain merits of a beauteous face; 

And these no grace, no scientific art, 

But all the nobler virtues of the heart; 

As our’s their souls with great arnbitian glow, 
Or melt in softer sympathy of woe. 

Long did the hapless race in bondage groan, 
In grief unheeded, and in worth unknown, 
And long in vain their weeping genius bore 
The sighs of sorrow to the eternal shore. 

Oft when the Lover in some fav’rite grove, 
Told the soft raptures of successful love, 

Rude ruffian force the guiltless youth would tear 
From all that love and nature render’d dear, 

To unrelenting Rigour’s cruel sway, 

Yo drudge his fond unhappy soul away. 


On reading the Poems of Phillis Whearly, the Afvican Poetess. 
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New- York. 


Original Poetry. 
’Tisdone! at length the long-withheld decree 
Goes forth, that Afric shall-be blest and free; : 
A Parc is rises, and the world no more 
Denies the sacred right to mental pow’r; 
While, Heav’n-inspir’d, she proves her Country's claim~- 
To Freedom, and er own to deathless Fame. 


MATILDA. 
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THE ROSE. 


WEET Rose, ah! do not droop thy head forlorn, 
Thou shalt not perish by a hand unkind; - 
1 do not pluck thee from thy native thorn, 
To give thy blushing honors to the wind. 


No—"tis to teach my lovely Rose the art 

To make each charm with brighter bloom to rise 
A sweeter fragrance to the gales impart, 

And bid the love-sick Zephyrs waste their sighs. 


For this to lovely ZeL1a speed thy way, 
Unveil thy charms beneath her kindling eye, 

Go, deck her bosom, where the Graces play, 
* And all the nestling Loves delight to lie.” 


And when, with lips so sweet, the matchless fair 
Thy coral leaves to kiss shall kindly deign, 

Soft whisper, Rose, his name who sent thee there, 
And tell her for his sake to kiss again. 





a4 


Haply, the nymph, relenting, may comply; 
Oh then, with brighter flush thy leaves array, 
Burst every cell, bid thousand odours fly, 
And let the Loves with nimble pinions play! 


But, ah! and much thy luckless doom I fear, 
If with her wonted scorn she hear the sound, 
And grasp, with ruthless hand, thy frame, to tear, 
And strew thy shivering foliage on the ground ; 


Insulted flower, thy angry thorn restrain ; 7 
I would not that one pang were ZEL14’s lot: 

Let Heaven proteé my lovely girl from pain— 
Her wounds to hapless me shall be forgot. 


New-York, 1796. 











SONNET. 


[ Written in 1781, by a Gentleman of Canada. } 


HEN Love invaded first my breast, 1 

It seern’d an humble, pleasing guest, q 

‘ ; 7 8 A 
And look'd so full of innocence, i 
i thought it hard to drive it thence. 
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Original Poetry. 


But when it had secur’d:my heart, 
it play’d avery different part; » , 
Soon bolder grew, and then I found AS crore idd 
it meant by force to keep its ground. : 


How now? cry’d I—thott Urchin, hence! 
Durst thou, in spite of common’sense, ’ ' 
Pretend to rule and ‘dictate here? 

Thou Insect vile, quick disappear! 
Scar’d at my rage, the urchin’s flown; 

{ thank my stars, and think him gone; 
But soon, alas! with all his train, 

The little Tyrant comes again. 


Again I rave—again he flies; 
Again I meet Be trnDa’s eyes; 
Again they pierce my- coward heart; 
Again it sinks beneath the smart. 


Thus, half'a rebel, half a slave, 
‘Too weak to fly, to yield to brave, 
By rage, by love, in turas opprest, 
Both act the tyrant in my breast. 


The wretch o’er whom one despot reigns, 
Feels many sorrows, many pains ; 

But when against him two combine, 
Hopeless his lot—~and.such.is mine. 

Ye Tyrants, then, since nought can save, 
Quick seize my heart, ’tis all I have; 

I will not yield, 1 cannot fly; 

Divide your sforl, and let me de, 





So 57 Bes ON ETAT SAP 





ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF Dz. GOLDSMITH. 


[By the fame. } a 


3 WAS ‘at the solemn silent hour of night, 

A gloomy taper shed ambiguous light; 
And where the hollow winds yon aspins wave, ° 
The Muse, disorder’éd, sought her Poet’s grave; 
While her unequal footsteps beat the ground, 
The dreary church-yard echoed all around: +} 
There, oe’r her GoLpsm1tH’s honor’d tomb reclin’d, 
Her plaints bespoke the anguish of her mind; 


Her gentle bosom heav’d with piteous sighs, 


And gushing tears bedim’d her sparkling eyes: 
While, at the mourner’s side, untun’d, uastrung, 
The once resounding lyre negle‘ted hung. | 
And art thou gone, my darling son! she cried: 
Ah! sure with thee thy mother’s spirit died ; 


In thee the dearest of her votaries fell—- if 
~Farewell my GorpsmitH! Oh my child, farewell: 
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Original Poetry. 


No more shall [ thy gentle soul inspire; 

Alas! no longer shalt thou tune thy lyre: - 

No more thy song its sweetness shall impart, 

In artless numbers, to the feeling heart: 

Thy verse harmonious now no longer flows, - 

No more shalt thou describe thy AuBURN’s woes, 

Who now can paint them? who, alas! cantell — 

How they’ve increas’d since AusuRN’s Poet fell? 
Yet shall thy works, immortal asthy name, 

Through distant ages spread thy well-earn’d fame; 

Bid sacred Sympathy its aid impart, 

To raise thy altar in each generous heart, 

Which, like thy own, with manly feelings fraught, 

As sad Remembrance prompts the busy thought, 

Thy virtues and thy woes shall still revere, 

And o’er thy frailties drop Oblivion’s tear: 

To expiate those, through all thy chequer’d life, 

(Where Fortune wag’d with thee a cruel strife) 

Thy bounteous heart in generous pity rose, 

To soothe the sorrows even of thy foes. 

Peace to thy gentle shade, where’er it flies, 

To mix with angels in its native skies! 

There all its failings, all its faults forgiven, 

Live ever blest within its native heaven! 





DEATH. 


EHOLD that horrid shape 
Rob’d in thick folds of pestilential mist, 
Whose quivering dart, high brandish’d, gleams, 
Snatch’d from the Dog-star’s arrowy beams: 

Before his step the verdure fades, 

Pale flowers bow down their languid heads; 

The yellow leaf falls from the wither’d bough ; 
Ev’n the tall monarchs of the sylvan scene, 
Dark pines, and cedars proud of. lasting green, 

At his approach reluctant yield their charms; --- 
On their high heads descends his chilling snow, 
And the sharp tempest hisses through their naked arms. 


'Tis Death !-—Nay, fy not—speed cannot escape 
Or strength resist. ; 


He rides upon the Samiel’s blast,— 
In whirlwinds sweeps the sandy waste ; 
Fle flies in storms across the blackening flood, 
And howls impetuous round the batter’d wreck ; 
From Java’s desolated vale, 
Where poisoning Uex taints the gale, 
He tears a bleediag branch his brows to deck, 
Thew hastes exulting to. the fields of blood: 

















Original Poetry. 


To India’s fields, where Europe’s wiles unjust 
Plann’d his extended way through lands of peace, 
While, in theiravaricious madness curst, Wy 
Europe’s own sons were sent his triumphs to’increase, 
Where History, with indignant shame, ° 
Blushes to write a Clive’s, a Hastings’ name; 
To tell-of realms laid waste, of millions slain, 
Of millions famish’d by the cursed lust of gain. 


Hark! the expiring voice of Tyranny 
Now bids him to wihappy Europe fly:— 

He flies, his ancient triend to aid, | 
And, leagued with madness, joins the furious band, 
Exulting, sees the coalition plann’ds 
And slaves, self-doom’d to him, the fated land invade. 


Dark Treachery, that lurks within, 
Rebellion, Anarchy, and Pride, 
Who scorn their bloody deeds to hide, 
Unite with War’s terrific din. 
Here Death bebolds his power triumphant shine, 
Views the distracted scene, and loudly yells—* tis mine!” 


And ‘feel we not his fatal hand more nigh? — 
The sage, the hero, or the man, rever’d, 
The friend, by every social joy endear’d— 

Do we not feel when Death dissolves their tie? 


On yonder monumental stone, 
See, the stern despot rears his throne; 
Points to the relics of the good, the brave; 
Delights, with savage joy, to tell 
How Warren, how Montcomery fell, 
And bids his lightnings blaze round FraNKLINn’s grave; 
Tells how, of heroes, WasuincTon shall die; 
Of sages, JEFFERSON to us be lost, 
How every mighty name, Columbia’s boast, 
Shall grace his universal victory. 
Poet of Liberty, too, thou 
Bartow! shait share the patriot’s doom; 
And the rich laurel that adorns thy brow 
Shall spring, to shade the bard who muses on thy tomb, 


But nearer still we oft have known 
The loss Affection call’d her own. 


In splendor shone the evening star} 

The voice of Joy was heard afer— 

Blithe was the feast and 'gay the song-~ Ai 
in sportful:mirth they dane’d-upon the greent-— | 

AMELI¢ join’d the jocund throng: 
AMELIA’s presence crown’d the festive svene, 
BScher, 1796. ¢; 
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554 Original and felefted Poetry. 


The favor'd youth his suit preferr’d, 
With+imid warmth his love profest; 
With blushing smiles Ametia heard— 
The day was nam’d to make them blest. 
On wings of purest ether berue, 

Bright rose the Spirit of the Morn——. 
AMELIA was no more.——— 





With sweet, delighted, anxious joy, 
The parents view’d their blooming: boy ; 
They saw his opening mind each day improve; 
Each day with growing hope increas’d their love ;, 
They saw him rising to the sphere of man; ) 
While friends of worth around them press’d; ° 
The young admir’d, the old caress'\d; 
And fond Ambition form’d the various plan. 


In vain—with wasting power the long disease 
Prey’d on his life; nor watchful care nor skill 
Avail’d :—the withering form by slow degrees 
Faded Oh! Gop or Heaven! ‘it was thy will— 
Where yon fair mourner—’tis his sister—weeps, 
Beneath the sable stone LEANDER weeps. 


How far, Oh Death! shall thy dread power extend? 
When shall the world be taught the joys of peace? 
When shall our torments, fears and sorrows cease, 

And all thy power, and all thy terrors end ?— 


Oh, see!—Religion draws the sacred veil— 
A scene of glory bursts upon our eyes: 
She points to Him who died to bid us rise, 

Who rose victorious over death and hell. 


He shall destroy the tyrant, end his reign, 
And bind him in his own eternal chain. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








[ The Editors have been in possession of a copy of the following Elegy 
since the period to which italludes, but declined its publication at the 
request of the Author: Its appearance lately in the New-York Weekly 
Magazine having rendered any farther suppression unnecessary, it 15 
now inserted corre¢tly from the original copy.] : 





ELEGY on rue Deartu or Dr. JoserH YouLs. 


[ Addreffed to the Calliopean Society, March 10, 1795+] 


W ITHIN these walls let awful Stillness reign: 
’ Sorrow, thy louder extacies restrain : 
Rach sound that on the solemn scene would.break 

Be hush’d—— let Silence more emphatic speak. 





Bv’n 








. 





Seledted Poetry. $5 


Ev’n shou, wpon thy pensive lyre reclin’d, ' 

(Dark cypress with thy drooping laurel twin’d ) 
Our Guarpian Muse! let not a trembling note 
Through the still air in'plaintive sweetness float: 
Save when Affection’s deep collected sigh 

Low breathing in symphonious melody, 

With faint vibrations agitates the chords, 

While Friendship’s mourning voice our Joss records. 


On the cold couch of Death our brother sleeps;— 
Chill o’er his grave the gale of Midnight sweeps. 


Oh, Death! if ’tis thy glory to destroy 

The fairest opening bud of human joy; 

If ’tis thy boast severely to display 

And wide diffuse the terrors of thy sway, 
High o’er this grave thy proudest trophy rear, 
And tell with exaltation wio lies here. 


Ye whom Piilantlyopy benignant guides, 

Ye in whose hearts tair Piety presides, 

Children of Genzns, friends of Sciexce, come, 

With silent step approach the hallow’d tomb.—— 
He was your brotker—generous was. his mind, 

Warm with benevolence to all mankind. 

Gently to raise Affliction’s drooping head, 

To comfort Sickness on the lonely bed, 

To lead the ignorant in Virtue’s way, 

On the dark mind to pour Instruétion’s ray, 

The paths of Science to extend and ‘smooth, 

And wide diffuse the genial light of Truth: 

These were his objeéts, these his noble pride: 

For these he labor’d, and for these he died, 

And ye whose virtuous efforts here combine 

To cultivate those faculties divine, 

Friendship and Science,—breathe a deeper sigh— 

He was_your brother by a dearer ti¢; 

With you he trod the same delightful road ; 

For you his heart with leve peculiar giow’d. 

Can you forget how many social hours 

Deriv’d new joys from his instructive powers? 

Can you upon these scenes look back unmov’d, 
Scenes, vhict so oft, delighted and improv’d, 
Attention fondly on his accents dwelt, 

And every breast the warmth of Friendship felt; 
While Fancy, led by Hope, thi fheme pursu’d, 

And future prospeéts more del htful yiew ; ? 
Fancy! where now are thy illusiye dreams - : 
Where, Hope! thy visions bgigit with golden gleams? ; 
Friendship, thy prospects’ --Fame, thy laureate wreath: 
All past all faded.ia the shades,ofdeath.... sis ». 
’Tis past—the sigh is breath’d, the tear is shed, 





The last sad tribute to a brother dead— Ons 
x. 
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Seleéted Poetry: 


Our loss demarids—receives the mournful straia : 
Let sounds of triumph celebrate-Ais gain. 

The spirit starting from its bonds of clay, 
Traces, with Angel guides, the lucid way ; 
Exalted notes from harps celestial rise, 

Aad kindred spirits hail him to the'skies. 

There, Earth’s ermbarrassments no more controul 
The great exertions of the activesoul:— 

By weak Humanity no more confin’d, 

Enlarg’d, enlarging still, the opening mind; 
Wich strength increasing through creation soars, 
Infinite space, eternal Time explores, 

More nearly contemplates the great First Cause, 
More ciearly comprehends his sacred laws; 
With Nezton darts among the worlds of light, 
Systems on systems blazing ou his sight; 

With Franklin mitigates the whirlwind’s force, 
Averts the lightring’s flash, and turns the thunder’s course; 
Or joins with extacy the holy throng 

Who to Jexovan’s throne exalt the song, 
Shout the loud victory o’er the bounds of eattht, 
And joyful celebrate their heavenly birth. 


Is this a subject for the plaints of woe ? 

Can Friendship ere the tear of grief bestow ? 
No—elevated by the glorious theme, 

We hope, we long, to die—to rise, like him, 
To join with transport, his celestial fight, 

Again to meet him in those realins of light 
Where widow’d Friendship ceases to deplore, 
Affection feels the parting pang no more, 
Hush’d is the sigh of Grief—the groan of Pain, 
And Virtue dwells with Joy in everlasting reign. 


(8 





~~ 


WRITTEN AT AN INN. 
[From Johnfon’s ‘ ‘i'rifles in Verfe.”] 

TR, HEN early the sun sinks in winter to bed, 

v7 / And the western horizon gleams faintly with red, 
When the mists of the Ev’ning rise thick from the vales, 
As Darkness creeps on, and hush’d Silence prevails. 
At th’ approach of Night’s gloom, o’er the rest of his course; 
The Traveller mourns for ‘himself and htis horse ; 
And bewails his Hard’ fate, forc’d alone thus, and weary, 
His way to pursue throu h roads dirty and dreary. 

But when safe in’ his nn, aiid his horse at the manger, 
How snug lie réfié@s'on past darkfiess and danger! 
His fire nowseiwarm js, His steak so well dress’d ! 
His wine (gin and sloe-juice) so truly the best ! 
The arm-chal¥ so'easy, the bed-room so neat, 
The warming-pan ready, and Molly so sweet! 


So 
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So gratefully Slumber incircles his brow ! 
No hero more blest than our Traveller now! 

Can an Lon, then, such comfort impart, midst the squall 
Of Waiter! Boots! Chambermaid! Ostler! and ail? 


Far from home, ; far from spouse, far from children, and friend, 


Can the Traveller fancy all care atan end ? 

The reason my touse in. few. words shall explain ;, 
"Fo contrast we owe all our pleasure and pain ; 

For cause and effet are confounded in this, 

That bliss leads to woe, and then: Ww o¢ leads to bliss. 





. 


THE PARSONAGE, 
[¥ ror the fame. ] 
OT remote fram'a Church where the peasants implore 
Forgiveness, good harvests, and ale, 

Screen’d from notice, and far from. the town’s busy, roar, 

The Parsonage stands in the vale. 
No Architect piann’d it, no, faneiful head 

Ever trac’d C vapabili tv here, 
Where Nature first plac’d them the lofty trees spread, 

And the stream. straggles narrow, and clear. 


But Peace, gentle Peace, her fair mantle has thrown 
O’er the landscape, where strangers to Str 
In Asie ship, and Love little knowing, or ‘Kosh n, 
Live the Reétor, his children and wile. 
Tho’ humble their lot, yet if happiness spring 
From the mind, surely happy are they 5 
By Constancy guarded from. Jealousy’s sting, 
They exist but to love and obey. 
With ears tun’d te harmony, oft they unite 
‘Fhe’ sounds of soft ‘music to raise, 
Often énliven the gloom of a long winter’s night, 
By chanting their rustical lays. 
Thus utipamper’d iby wealth, unincumber’d by state, 
They glide down the current of Life, 
nd leave their superiors to envy the fate 
Of the Reétor, his children, and wife 


ern RE LET DEI 
PRO PATRIA MORL. 


From the German of Biirger-] ‘ 
SOR virtue, freedom, h iman rights, to fall, 
Beseems the brave: it is.a Savgour’s death. 


Gf heroes only the most pure of all 

Thus with their heart’s blood tinge the battle-heath, 
Andthus 1 proud.¢a arth is scemliest in the man 

Who for a kindred rate, a country bleeds: 


Three hundyed Spartans form the shining acu 
a ) e ° 
Of those, whom fame ia this high triumpa ieads 


= 
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Great is the death for a good prince incurr'd; 
Who wields the sceptre with benignant hand: 


Well may for him the noble bare his sword, 


Falling he earns the blessings of a land, 


Death for friend, parent, child, or her we love, 
If not so great, is beauteous to behold : 

This the fine tumults of the heart approve ; 
It is the walk to death unbought of gold. 


But for mere majesty to meet a wound 





Who holds that great or glorious, he mistakes : 
That is the fury of the pamper’d hound, 
Which envy, anger, or the whip awakes. 


And for a tyrant’s sake to seek a jaunt, 


To hell 





’s a death which only hell enjoys: 


Where such a hero falls——the gibbet plant, 
A, murderer’s trophy, and a plunderer’s prize. 


_— 





— 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





BOSTON, Sefstember 28. 

HE discovery related in the 

following extraét of an au- 
thentic letter is highly interesting 
to the inhabitants of the United 
Scates:—* In my last I informed 
you of a valuable salt spring dis- 
covered near the Muskingum ri- 
ver. This, I understood from a 
person who had been 20 years pri- 
soner with the Indians, was one of 
many with which this country 
abounds, that are: termed little 
springs. Heassured me that there 
was one not more than so miles 
from this, called the Big Spring. — 
Yollowing his directions L set out 
with two others in search of it.— 
After wandering two weeks thro’ 
as fine a country as ever I saw, to 
our unspeakable: satisfaQeon we 
found it. It issituated not 50 miles 
from Marietta, and about 8 from 
Muskingum, by which we may 
have water carriage toall aur settle- 
ments. [t issues a suthcient quan- 
tity of water to keep 1900 gallons 


constantly boiling. Tex gallons 
of this water will, as experiment 
has proved, afford one quart of salt, 
superior in quality to any made on 
your sea coast. This is to us more 
than a golden treasure—~and will 
no doxbt expedite the settlement of 
this country. 

“© May we not, my dear sir, con- 
template the period when our off- 
spring will disclose the solid rocks 
of sait from which these streams 
flow ? shall we not see this fertie 
country blessed with plenty of this 
useful and salutary commodity?” 

_ Albany, September 30. The Pres- 


byterian Congregation in this city 


have given a cali to Mr. David S. 


Bogart, of the city of New-York, to 


become the Pastor of theiz church, 
with a salary of a thousand dollars 
per annum. 

- Their new brick church will be 
finished in two or three weeks— 
’Tis a handsome building, 64 feet 
by 76, eligibly situated in Wash- 
ington-street, corner of Beaver- 

strect. 
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greet, ‘The inside of, the church 
js in the modern stile, and the 
workmanship very elegant. 

04. 7.) On ‘Wednesday the 
2$th September last, the students 
of Union College were ex7 mained 
jn the.presence of a number of 
the trustees and other gentlemen. 
The subjects of examination were, 
the Roman and Greek ‘tlassjcs, 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, 
logic, moral philosophy, and the 
constitution of the United States, 
and of each of the states, ‘The ex- 
amination gave very general satis; 
faction, and the young gentlemen 
exhibited striking proofs of atten- 
tion to their studies, and of pro- 
gress in science Since the last exa- 
mination in May. he 

The orations, delivered in the 
evening were a’ handsome. speci- 
men of elocution, and were ve 
favorably received by the audi- 
ence, 

Théecommencement of the next 
session for the college business will 
be on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. It is expected that a niost 
valuable Philosophical and Mathe- 


‘. matical apparatus will arrive this 


fall from Europe, for the use of 
the college. 

New- York, Of. 17. By a letter 
from London, dated Angust 27, 
1796, it appears that the commis- 
sioners on the subject of spoila- 
tions on the commerce of | the 
United States, not agrecing in 
the choice of the fifth conimis- 
fioner, the same was decided by 
lot; when the name of John 
Trumbull, Esq. of Conneéticut, 
Was drawn ds the fifth commis- 
sioner, Mr. Trumbull was in 
London, and accepted the appoint- 
ment. On the 26th, allthe com- 
missioners were sworn-before the 
Lord Mayor. 

At Schaghticoke, on the Sab- 
ath of the 11th September, was 
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consecrated the Lutheran church 
Golgotha, by the Reverend Anton 
Theodore Braun, the Reverend 
Frederick Quitman, and the Re- 
verend Mr. Whichterman, 

On Wednesday the 22d of Sep- 
tember, the clergy of the Lutheran 
Church of this State, held their 
meeting at Rhinebeck, in Dutch- 
ess county, and continued their 
sessions till Monday the 26th.—- 
During their meetings two candi- 
dates were ordained, viz, the Rev, 
George Strebeck, and the Rev. 
John Christopher Wieting; and 
divine service was performed every 
day during the above mentioned 
time, chiefty beforethemost crowd- 
ed audiences ever known in that 
neighborhood. 

28.] A large deputation of the 
Six Nation Indians have lately had 
a conference with the command, 
ing officer of the Federal troops at 
Niagara, at thatpost. The obje& 
of this conference was to obtain 
from the Indians the privilege of 
cutting a road through their lands 
from Canadarqua to Niagara.— 
This had been refused by them at 
the treaty held by Colonel Picker- 
ing, but has now been cheerfully 
granted. We notice the Corn- 
planter among the chiefs at the 
conference. 

udge Williamson, of Genesee, 
has lately caused to be built at Ge+ 
neva, a vessel of thirty tons. It 
was launched a few days since 
jnto the Seneca lske—is called the 

Williamson, and is the largest ves- 
sel which ever before floated on the 
Seneca waters. } 

The petition of the Jews in 
Holland, to be put on a footing of 
other inhabitants.in point of rights 
and privileges, is, we learn, grant- 
ed by the Convention. 

The Rev. Walter C: Gardiner, 
of Hudson, was ordained a Pres- 

byter, in the Episcopal Ghrareh, 0 
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the Right Rev. Bishop Provoost, 
on the 26th instant. , 
Useful to farmers.+-One of the 
most simple and useful discoveries 
inagriculture, comprehending pas- 
turage, Is to mix green, or néwcut 
clover, with lavers of straw, in ricks 
and stacks. 
strength of ‘the clover’ is absorbed 
by the straw, which thus impregs 
nated, both horses and cattle eat 
reedily; and thus the clover ‘is 
died, and prevented from heating. 
This praéticeis partic ularly ¢calca- 
ated for second crops of'clover, or 
clover and tye-grats. “1” 


In New-York.—-In the capital, Da- 
niel Paris, Efg; to Mifs' Kitty Irving.— 
Mr. jonas Mapes, to Miis Elize Tylee. 
--Mr. Thomas Ringwoa), printer, to 
Mifs Catharine Herbert.—Mr. Gare 
lané Davies, to ‘Mifs Elizabeth Barton. 
—Caprain John Saundersy to Mifs Ca- 
tharine Livingitun,—-Mr, A. M‘Gres 
gor, to Mits Janet Wiiton.—Mr, Ed- 
ward Meeks, to Mifs Sufanna Cooper. 
—Mr. John ‘Ten Brook, to Miis Ale- 
thia'Sickies. ' 

On Long-Iland, Mr. Gideon Hallett, 
to Mils Poly Pugfley. 

In Connecticut.—At Norwalk, Mr. 
Jamics farvis, to Mifs Retfey Mott. 

At ‘New-Haven, the Rev. S.*Miles, 
to Mils Aboey Ifaacs —The Rev. Dr. 
James Dana, to Mifs Abigail Belen. 

In New-jeriey, Mr. Jonna Mungo, to 
Miis Olivia Roe. 

In Pennfyivania.—In the capital, H. 
Philips, Efq; to Mifs Sophia Chew. 


wmwFOREIGN MARRIAGES«=— 


In Scotland.——At, Dumfries, Samuel 
Platt Broome, Eig; of New-Haven, to 
Mifs Barbara Nugent, eldeft daughter 
of the late Mr. Oliver Nugent, of 'Tren- 
ton, New-Jericy. 

At Ancafter, (England) Mr. John 
Hutchefon, to Miis Deborah Day. What 
js remarkable, the Mature of the Wedded 
pair together doth not amount to more 
than 8 feet, 14 inches. He-has had 
two wives before; one of which mea. 
tured § feet ro} inches 5 and weighed 17 
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ones 2lbs. the other 5 feet'73 inches 
and weighed 23 ftones 4lbs. The pte, 
fent bride meafures 3 feet 9} inche 
and weighs 5 ftones 11). ‘ 


—DEATES.—— 


_ Ta New-Yo k.—In the -capital, Mr, 
Robert Ray Remfen.—Mr, Blanchard, 
only fon of the famous zrial traveller of 
that names—Mr. M, Larnet.—Mr. Free 
derick Seriba, 
_ At Albany, Oliver L. Kerr, Ef; coun. 
fellur atiaw, and clerk of the Houfe of 
Affembly of this ftate, 

In Connecticut.At New-Haven, 
Mrs. Sufan White. cat 

In New- Jerfey.—At Elizabeth-Town, 
Myr. Hanks.” " ; . 

At'Princetoh, ‘Walter Minto, LL.D, 
Profeflor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philofophy in Princeton College, 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mr. 
George Wathington Swaine. 

At Mount Pieafant, Jonathan Wile 
liams, fen. Efq; formerly of Botton... 

At Chetter,, the Rev. Mr. Eliphas 
Dazey,.-minifter of the Baptjit Church 
at Marcus Hook. 

in Maryland.—At~ Baitimore, Mr. 
James Nicols. 

In Virginia.--At Nolfolk, Mr. Wil- 
liam King, comedian. 

Ip. South-Carolinae—At, Charlefton, 
Mr. Alexander Scott, formerly printer 
of the Edinburgh Gazetteer. He had 


‘ been but a few days in the country. 


—-FOREIGN DEATHS.-= 


At Lifbon, Samuel Harrifon, Efg; vices 
cenfyl of the United States. 

At the Hague, Mr. Damas, commer- 
cial agent from the Unived States to the 
Republic of Holland. 

In Bhgland.—At Brighton, the vente 
sable Earl of Mansfield. ; 

In Ireland.—At Crookhaven, near 
Cork, Patrick Crady, and Elizabeth, 
his wife. They were born in the fame 
houfe, on the fame day; were. marri+ 
ed in the fame houfe they were born 1M, 
where they fell fick on the fame day, 
and died on the fame day, after having 
lived 96 years, ‘heir bodies were at- 
tended to the grave by 96 of their chil- 
dren, great, and great grand children. 

At Sea.—On his patiage from London 
to Lifhon, Mr John Heryey, of New: 
York, 
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